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TEN DAYS IN PARIS. 


I write to you, on the occasion of my first visit, from the 
queen metropolis of the universe ; from the eity of pleasures ; 
from the city of revolutions, of gens d’armes, and cafés. My 
impressions, more especially as they touch upon matters 





| 


seen of Paris I should be led to pronounce it emphatically 
the city of shopkeepers. However this may be, I ‘am 
certain there is no such place in the wide world as Paris. 
It seems in a perpetual state of Carnival. Of Parisian life—not 
to speak it paradoxically—it may be said that Pleasure is the 


musical and dramatic, may not prove uninteresting to your | Necessity, and Business the Relaxation. Gaiety is not only 


readers. I have seen most 


places worth seeing. 


I have been here ten days. 


I have visited the best cafés and best | he seeks to draw life. 


the atmosphere in which a Frenchman lives, but from which 
Mirth and enjoyment are the end and 


theatres, and have gone to the Masked Ball. I have walked | the aim of his existence. Nor does this proceed from. any 


the streets with a prying and a curious eye. I have heard 


temporary or casual excitement. With him hilarity is 


mass at the Madeleine, and purchased trinkets in booths on | chronic. A Frenchman requires no stimulants to elevate 


the Boulevards—and paid for them. 


I have sauntered | his spirits. 


On the contrary stimulants have an enervating 


through the Rue Rivoli, and endeavoured to elbow my way | effect on him. I have seen men in the streets of Paris in all 


along the whole length—and breadth—of the Rue St. Denis, 
a task I trust I may never have to.undergo again. 


stood in mute amazement in the Place de la Concorde, and | excited. 


sought for a blade of grass in vain in the Champs Elysées. 
I have run through the galleries of the Louvre, wondering 
how many painters there were yclept Rubens, and have 
crossed the Seine several times to no purpose. I have stood 
beside Notre Dame and was not seduced to pay a visit to the 
Morgue. I have breakfasted at the Café Cardinal; dined 
at Phillippe’s ; and supped at the Maison Doré. 

Paris is the very antipodes of London. The first difference 
which strikes the visitor is the greater height of the houses 
and their superiority in point of architectural beauty. The 
average height of houses in Paris—in the best localities—is, 
I should think, six stories. Being built of stone, they 
also present a more solid and agreeable aspect than the 
London houses, constructed of doubtful bricks, left naked or 
covered with mildewed plaster, by-named Paris—Jlucus a non 
lucendo. The streets, however, are much narrower, and, 
with the exception of the Boulevards—which are wider than 


Portland Place—the Rue de la Paix and the Rue Royale, | 


there is no street I have seen nearly as wide as Bond Street. 
Another great difference between the two cities consists in 
the fact, that nowhere in Paris can you find quarters specially 
assigned to the aristocracy. You will vainly seek for a 
Belgravia, a Park Lane, a Westbourne Terrace, or a Hyde 
Park Gardens. You will meet with no Nobility Squares, no 
Gentry Crescents or Places. All Paris appears devoted to 
shops and cafés, and although you will see some magnificent 
mansions in the Rue St. Germains and its vicinity, they are 
so mixed up with restawrants, estaminets and bureaux, as to 
constitute no exception to the rule. From what I have 


I have | or less depressed. 





stages of drunkenness and every individual appeared more 
In no single instance did one seem 
How different the effect of liquor on an English- 
man, 

I was delighted with the theatres. I visited the Grand 
Opera twice, the Opera Comique twice, the Jtaliens once, and 
one or two of the minor theatres. The Grand Opera is a 
magnificent house, decorated with great splendour and taste, 
and admirably constructed with a view to general con- 
venience. The pit—decidedly the most comfortable I ever 
sat in—~is divided into three compartments—the orchestra 
stalls, the parterre, and the amphitheatre stalls. The last 
named place is the best part of the house for seeing and 
hearing. There are but few private boxes—at least enclosed 
boxes—and [this certainly subtracts from the aristocratic 
The same thing is remarked at 
the Italiens and the Opera Comique. In fact Paris in its 
theatres is like Paris in its streets. All is splendour and 
show. The privacy and exclusiveness of fashion is wanting. 
The band of the Grand Opera is very fine; more perfect, 
perhaps, than that of the Royal Italian Opera, but 
nor possessed of such soloists. 


appearance of the theatre. 


neither so powerful 
In the obtaining of pianos, and in accompanying singers 
piavissimo, it is capable, of reading our orchestras a 
lesson. The chorus of the Grand Opera, too, is excel- 
lent, and far surpasses that of either of our Italian 
On the other hand, we surpass the French theatres 
I hada good oppor- 


houses, 
in our scene paintings and decorations. 
tunity of judging on this point in the new ballet Orfa, and the 
Roberto il Diavolo. The ballet was splendidly got up, and its 
groupings especially could not be excelled; but in the scenery 
I saw nothing that could be brought into competition with 
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the paintings of Grieve, TeJbin, Beyerley, or many ech I i 


Nor did Roberto i? Diavolo at all come up to 
Indeed, in no 


could mention. 
what I had expected from the Grand Opera. 
respect—the chorus excepted—could the production of 
Meyerbeer’s great work at the Academie Imperiale (now so 
called, in place of Ztoyale), bear comparison with that of 
Covent Garden. I did not hear a singer who pleased me, ex- 
cept Mdlle. Le Grua, and she certainly promises well. She 
has a lovely voice, and sings like a musician. If she could get 
away from the Academy,-she might make a great artist. If 
she do not, ——. 

I was wonderfully pleased with Fanny Cerrito. She is 
more graceful and piquante than ever, She has grown much 
thinner, and now indeed dances like a thorough-bred fairy. 

At the Opera Comique I missed Marco Spada twice. I saw 
an actof Giralda with which I was not deeply enamoured, 
and the Domino Noir, which was capitally performed, and 
delighted me as much as ever. In the last-named opera 
Madame Ugalde was very charming and very French, 

At the Jtaliens I saw the far-famed Zutsa Miller, and found no 
reasoits why it should be famed, but many why it should be far. 
The story is not bad, but the music from first to last is de- 
void of interest. I listened in vain for amelody. I could not 
eatch a tune—even a Verditune. How the work keeps its 
position on the stage is to mea miracle. Sophie Cruvelli, 
you will be delighted to learn, is greatly improved. While all 
her former fire, magnificence, and enthusiasm remain, she has 
subdued them more, and rendered them thereby more pro- 
minent and effective. Sophie was accustomed to give her 
genius too much of the spur and too little of the bridle. She 
has amended all that. Moreover, her vocalization is all the 
better for a little more finish and artifice. Her Luisa Miller 
is a very great and a very chaste performance. 
I admired her more than ever I did. She carries the audi- 
ence completely away with her nightly in this play ; and if 
you know anything of the audiences of the Salle Ventadour— 
which you do—you will allow this is doing wonders, Sophie 
Cruvelli is in immense favour with the Parisians, and the 
whole vogue of the //aliens must now be attributed to her. 


In one scene 


Meyerbeer, I understand, is enraptured with her, and would 
bring out his Africatne directly at the Grand Opera, if he 
could procure Sophie for his heroine. It is to be hoped, for 
the sake of art and the Grand Opera, that Meyerbeer may be 
enabled to procure Sophie Cruvelli for his new opera, 
DP Africaine. 
Il Proseritto, Victor Hugo having, it is said, refused permis- 
sion to allow his drama to be used. I did not see 7 Proscritto, 
but the cast was much the same as you have seen at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre last season and the season before. Don 
Giovanni is in preparation. Signor Lorenzo will be the Don, 
and Sophie Cruvelli Donna Anna. Vigorous efforts are 
being made to bring out Mozart’s chef-d’ceuvre in a worthy 
manner; but I have my doubts as to the issue, 


Ernani has been produced under a new title, 





| had the 


last week. 


geet fortune te dine with ‘Me etbeer one day 
he company invited, was sé ect and distin- 
guished. I recognised Hector Berlioz, M. Méry, the bril- 
lian. wit and friend of Rossipi ; MM, Fiorentino and 
Theophile Gautier, the worthy ¢onfreves of Jules Janin among 
Parisian feuilletonistes; Jules Lecomte ; M. Giraud, conductor 
of the band of the Grand Opera; and Doctor Bacher, the 
great diplomatic dramatic agent. Others were present whom 
I did and did not know. The banquet was princely, and 
Meyerbeer played the courteous host in a manner that might 
have served as a model for his Imperial Majesty even in the 
Palace of the Tuilleries. 

Vivier is in Paris, and walks the Boulevards, filled with 
good things, like a turkey stuffed with truffles. - His com- 
pany is sought for everywhere. The Emperor sends tele- 
graphic despatches from the Tuilleries to the Turkish Em- 
bassy, where Vivier resides, and invites him to a small tea 
party. Vivier takes time to consider whether he will obey 
or not; and when he has made up his mind, finds it too late 
But the Emperor knows him, and invites him again 
Whoever goes to Paris, and falls 
Vivier isa 


to go. 
with more empressement. 
not into Vivier’s society, is indeed unfortunate. 
living fountain of humour, the waters of which are sparkling, 
fresh, and ever changing. Whoso has not drunk thereof hath 
Jost a draught, the flavour of which would live in his palate 
as long as memory. At a word, Vivier is a profuund 
humourist, an inimitable actor, a subtle and intellectual cari- 
the best horn-player in the 


caturist, and, to conclude, 


world. Query-——Since Vivier is about to proceed to America, 
for which of the above qualities will he be most prized by the 
Yankees ? 


others will entice to him all who are wealthy in intelligence, 


The latter will gain him a fortune; but the 


all who can appreciate the sublime and the ridiculous, all 
whose minds are susceptible to the fascinations of wit, ori- 
ginal thought, fluency of tongue, and respect as honest a heart 
as ever beat in breast of man. Vivier will return to Paris and 
London—for London can no more do without him than 
Paris—overflowing with dollars and anecdotes, both of which 
he will distribute with a lavish hand, and in the streets too. 
May he live a thousand years, and may I be often near him 
to catch the magic of his talk, which has more in it than 
tomes of size, and price, and repute | 


A TESTIMONIAL TO JULLIEN. 


A testimonial to Jullien! Good! A_ testimonial to 
Jullien previous to his departure for the New World ! 
Good—very good! A testimonial to Jullien by the mem- 
bers of his orchestra previous to his departure! Good— 
—very good—excellent good! That Jullien’s band has been 
deeply indebted to Jullien everybody must be aware; and that 
Jullien sepported, or helped to support, a large body of in- 
strumentalists for several months of the year when, in all pro- 
bability, their talents would have been unemployed, is 
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equally matter of notoriety. From this, or these, it follows 
that the presentation of a testimonial to Jullien by those who 
constituted his orchestra was matter of surprise to no one. 
To ourselves, however, we must confess, it was at least 
unexpected. We did not forget the frigid reception awarded 
to Jullien by the band upon his entrance into the orchestra of 
the Royal Italian Opera on the first night of Pietro 1 Grande— 
one half, at least, of the band including individuals of that 
legion with which he had gained so many glorious battles, 
with which he had earned so many laurels, and which had 
fought for so many years beneath his baton. Whilst the 
whole house applauded, the band alone—with some honest 
exceptions—displayed no feeling. This we should have 
passed unnoticed, had we not witnessed the enthusiastic 
demonstration bestowed on Mr. Costa, whenhe resumed his 
post in the orchestra a few nights after. There was some- 
thing significant in this, and we did not like to see it. Not 
that Mr. Costa deserved less, but that M. Jullien undoubt- 
edly deserved more. 

Well, we are delighted to find that the members of Jullien’s 
band have at length arrived at a true sense of his merits, and 
their own obligations. For our own parts we believe that the 
success of Pietro il Grande, and its acknowledgement as a 
work of high excellence, have in some measure contributed 
to this display of public feeling. The artist has felt, and 
could not refrain from paying the respect due to the unques- 
tionable power and the dramatic vitality and vigour which 
were shown in Jullien’s first opera, and which far surpassed 
all that was expected of him by his most ardent admirers. 
From those who come under our animadversions in this matter, 
we make several honourable exceptions. There are many 
members of Jullien’s band who have been friends and warm 
admirers of his from the beginning, and with them, we believe, 
the presentatiqn of the testimonial originated. 

It is proposed to give a grand “ Jullien Concert” at one of 
the large theatres—most likely Covent Garden. Nearly all 
the members of Jullien’s band have already offered their 
assistance, and most of the eminent vocalists have expressed a 
desire to lend their services for the occasion. This is as it 
should be. Musical England is deeply indebted to Jullien, 
and nothing but a monster demonstration would constitute 
a fitting homage to be rendered to him on the eve of his 
departure for America. But we have little doubt that Mr. 
Jarrett and the committee of management will see that appro- 
priate honours are paid to Jullien. 





JULLIEN IN YORK. 
(From the Yorkshire Gazette.) 


On Tuesday evening last Mons. Jullien again visited the 
capital of this great county, to entertain the aristocracy and 
distinguished families of Yorkshire, at his annual voucher 
ball, which was given in the Great Assembly Rooms, under 
very influential patronage. The company comprised between 
four and five hundred visitors, of the highest standing in 








society, and the arrangements were of a character worthy of 
such an assemblage 

Our readers are aware that the noble room (pronounced 
by competent judges the finest ball-room in Europe,) contains 
forty-four pillars; and the decoration of each appeared to be 
perfect of itself, consisting of a banner, varied in gold and 
silver tissue, and different coloured satins, embellished with 
heraldic bearings, and other devices. The edges were enriched 
with magnificent gold lace, of an expensive character ; and 
added to each banner were blue tarlatanne drapery flags 
edged with gold lace, mounted on blue staves with gilt 
spears, and united with a profusion of gold boughs, to attach 
the banners and flags to the staves. To complete the whole, 
on each set of pillar ornaments there was a shield of nice 
proportion, covered with scarlet velvet, the edges embroidered 
with broad gold lace to match the banner above, the centre 
of the shield being ornamented with a wreath of gold of ele- 
gant design. The orchestra was ornamented with elegant 
statues, behind each a trophy of blue tarlatanne flags sur- 
rounded with gilt spear heads, and gold boughs to correspond. 
Below these figures was placed a white silk drapery, enriched 
with gold lace, and ornamented with large gold wreaths. 

These decorations were admirably brought out under the 
influence of the new lighting arrangements. The room is 
now illuminated with between six and seven hundred gas- 
lights, placed round this splendid structure at the summit of 
the elaborately worked cornice surrounding the numerous 
circular pillars which adorn the building. In addition to 
these gas-burners. the avenues on each side of the hall are 
thickly studded with gas lights, the glare of which is softened 
by large circular ground glass-shades. 

All arrangements were of the most perfect character, having 
been conducted by Mr. John Robinson, who rendered good 
service to the city of York by inducing Mons. Jullien to 
establish in the heart of the county the best dance music that 
was ever introduced into England. 

About half-past ten o'clock the visitors arrived, and carriages 
continued setting down with little interruption until midnight. 
Mons. Jullien conducted his unrivalled band with all that 
liveliness and enthusiasm for which he is distinguished, and 
the mazy dance was carried on with energy by the glittering 
throng. 

Tea, coffee, sandwiches, ices, &c., were provided in the 
ante-room on the left side of the hall; and in the small 
Assembly Rooms, on the opposite side, wines and liquors 
were supplied on application. The refreshment arrangements 
were under the direction of Mr. Harker, of the York Hotel, 
and were supplied on a scale which fully established his repu- 
tation as a putveyor. 

On Wednesday evening M. Jullien gave his farewell con- 
cert in the Festival Concert Room, in this city, when we 
witnessed one of the most brilliant and fashionable 
assemblages ever congregated in that spacious hall. Every 
available space was occupied—many who had taken reserved 


seats being glad to occupy a comfortable standing. The 
following was the 
PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 

Overture—“ Egmont.” ....cccccecseceeceeee eocceeeees Beethoven. 
Quadrille, from “ Pietro il Grande.”...... ...... .... Jullien. 
Solo, Oboe, “La Sonnambula,” M. Lavigne ...... Rellini. 
WONG. ~ RUL GE WARDINIC gas cccsdaces aaceesaessneds Jullien. 
Symphony, the “ Andante,” in A Major............. Mendelssohn, 
Aria and Recit, “The Queen of Night.” pm Paes 

Malle. Anna Zerr ... - .....0++ jheabeade FO teen 
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Polka, “ Les Echos du-Mont Blane.” .. .......... Jullien, 
Solo, Clarionet, M. Wuille... ........ccceeeseeeeeee oe Wuille. 
Quadrille, “the English Quadrille.” Jullien. 
Part II. 
Opera, Selection from “ Pietro il Grande,” 
WRB Es SAB UARIGIRIC.~ , .oo0spearesemes ase; pasnesi ce» 
Tyrolienne, “Through Meadows Green,” Madlle 
PNT OEE occas co ce vopeats\ccuty capereuctine sores 
Symphony, the “ Allegretto” in F. .................. Beethoven. 
Duo, Two Violins, Brothers Mollenhaur............. Mollenhaur. 
Galop, “ The Reviews.”.........sssce+eee+ 


Jullien. 
... Koenig. 


Charles Hass. 


the composer would have been pleased to have heard how 
one tone animated every instrument, and how gloriously the 
concluding movement told out. This was followed by a new 
quadrille, from M. Jullien’s opera, Pietro il Grande, which 
has received such favourable notice, as to call for its perform- 
ance in several of the principal opera houses in Europe, and is 
now becoming a standard opera. The music and treatment 
of the instrument in this masterly quadrille would alone be 
a laurel for any musician to be proud of, and like the Exhi- 
bition Quadrille, this will be a lasting favourite. Speaking 
generally of Jullien’s opera, it is, unquestionably, a powerful 
delineation of the libretto, and displays M. Jullien’s perfect 
knowledge of the power and compass of every instrument. 
Such composers are scarce. We must remember, that the 
last eighteen months have been months of great excitement 
to him, and operas as well as bullets have killed men. We 
noticed this week some effects of the severe work through 
which M. Jullien has gone; we therefore hope he will be 
cautious, and not allow himself to be tempted beyond his 
natural power, for it is excitement that selects and kills the 
first genius in every art. How many are the instances in 
which the want of a timely prudence to retain health, has 
deprived us of the rarest ability, and the world of much en- 
lightenment and enjoyment. 

M. Jullien has given his friends in the provinces another 
great treat, by introducing M. Wuille, principal solo per- 
former on the clarionet to the King of the Belgians. His 
tone almost rivals the finest human voice, and in fact excels 
all that we have ever héard; technical terms are insufficient 
to express what his lovely tone and chaste execution 
demands ; no comparison can be made between him and any 
other performer on this instrument, living or dead. He was 
warmly applauded and encored. 

Mdlle. Anna Zerr, though evidently labouring under 
severe indisposition, sang the most difficult song in Mozart’s 
opera, 11 Flauto Magico, and, notwithstanding her indisposi- 
tion, she executed the florid passages, going up to F in 
altissimo, with the greatest accuracy. Mdlle. Zerr’s into- 
nation and declamation are most pure, and she appears to 
revel in the highest range of the vocal scale, delivering every 
note with a certainty, perfectly in tune and expression. She 
was encored, but an apology was made by Mr. Baker, the 
leader. Her singing of the second song proved how much 
she was suffering from indisposition. 

Never was there a period when so many talented artistes 
existed as at present; and doubtless hundreds of others as 
“Topsy” says “growing up.” In our own city we have 
heard Bottesini, Piatti, Sivori, Vieuxtemps, Koenig, Vivier, 
Barret, Prospere, Wuille, &c., all of whom have been intro- 
duced tous by Jullien, at concerts where the admission fee 
has been on the lowest scale—the reserved seats only 3s. 6d., 
and the. promenade 1s. 6d. When Jullien is gone our fear 
is that we shall be long before we meet with any one to do as 
much for the admirers of music in our city. 


We have now only to wish M. Jullien and his superb band 
a prosperous voyage across the Atlantic, and we anticipate 
that he will introduce many solos on Lucy Long, Old 
Susannah, and “ Olla Podridas,” to the great delight of alt 
the Americans. 

In the absence of M. Jullien we must hum over the air of 
the charming “ Lament” in Pietro il Grande; revel in the 
recollection of Prospere’s and Kcenig's conversazione in the 
conspirator’s scene; and in the pages of Jullien’s ball 
music, and his other varied compositions, endeavour to seck 
some consolation for that void which his absence from 
England must create in our musical circles. 





Original Correspondence. 


Musica Conpucrors. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,—=I shall feel obliged if you will allow me, through the me- 
dium of your Journal, to make some remarks upon a subject respect- 
ing which there appears to be an abundant lack of knowledge, even 
among those who profess to have an acquaintance with such mat- 
ters—I mean the duties and qualifications of a successful Musical 
Conductor. 

The growing interest, now happily so prevalent, in most matters 
which refer to the progress of the divine art, and the extension of 
associations for securing in the provinces the performance of first- 
class music, emboldened me to hope that the remarks I am about 
to make will, at least, be interesting, if not useful, to those persons 
—and their name is legion—whio are persuaded that, when the just 
and legitimate influence of music is understood and properly applied, 
it will become an agent as kindly as it is powerful in the social 
world. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the progress and prosperity 
of music depends, to a great degree, on the character and attain- 
ments of its professors; especially those who, to a considerable 
extent, guide the public taste, by arranging, managing, and con- 
ducting musical performances. In a country where music is almost 
universally studied, either as a necessary part of education, or as a 
means of affording healthful relaxation from the work of daily life 
—or to give, as Burns hath it, 


“ Ease from toil, relief from care”— 


it is of the utmost consequence that both the selection for, and the 
execution of, music at public concerts—which are certain of imita- 
tion, not only at private musical meetings, but at the numerous 
other concerts which are constantly taking place in small towns 
and villages—should be entrusted to those musicians who are fairly 
entitled, from their acknowledged abilities as composer, pianist, 
organist, violinist, &c., to act as chief or conductor. 

The term Conductor is generally applied to “the person who 
arranges, orders, and directs the necessary preparations for a con- 
cert, and also superintends and conducts the performances.” A 
conductor’s business at what is commonly called a “ Pianoforte 
Concert ”—.e., where there are merely two or three principal per- 
formers, and where the piano affords the only accompaniment to 
the vocal music—are light indeed, compared with those which 
involve the training and practising large numbers of vocalists or 
instrumentalists, for concerts with a “full band,” an “ efficient 
chorus,” or, as in oratorios and operas, with both combined. 

The duties of a conductor become onerous in proportion to the 
number of those engaged in a performance, and the difficulty of the 
works to be executed ; and those frequenters of our “ grand” con- 
certs, who imagine that the conductor's business is confined solely 
to his use of the béton, or to his performances at the piano, either 
as accompanyist or soloist, are egregiously mistaken. The office 
of a conductor is, indeed, anything but a sinecure. Those only 
have ever entirely succeeded, who have possessed qualifications 
rarely found united in one man :— 

1. It is absolutely necessary that the conductor should be a 
composer, in the full acceptation of the term; one who can, if 





necessary, produce large and good works for band and chorus; who 
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can arrange quickly, songs, duets, &c., for full orchestra, from a 
pianoforte accompaniment, and vice versa ; and who can judiciously 
add extra parts, either for wind or string instruments, to give addi- 
tional effect to meagrely constructed scores. 

2. He must possess a knowledge of the world as well as of music. 
He must unite great firmness and determination of purpose, with- 
out compromising the character of the man of good sense and the 
gentleman. He must have “no mean and narrow prejudices,” or 
spiteful revenges in his disposition. He must give equal attention 
to the half-slumbering juvenile at the triangles, to the solemn 
double-bass, and to the careful and watchful principal violin. 

3. He must possess a thorough knowledge of every piece per- 
formed, not only in a practical, but in a theoretical point of view. 
Without this, he cannot pretend to correct an error, either in any 
separate part, or in his own full score; and without this capability, 
he should never, in my humble opinion, presume to wield the 
baton. 

4. IIe must possess the quick susceptibility of faculty, rendered 
in the highest degree acute by culture, necessary to enable him to 
detect the most trifling error at rehearsal; and, in pointing out the 
error, he must do so without wounding the feelings of the per- 
former. This latter point is one of the most difficult a conductor 
has to encounter. Should he be abrupt in his detection and expo- 
sure of an erring executant, he is certain to give offence ; and 
should he be silent, and allow the error to pass uncorrected, the 
chances are that he will be denounced by some charitable members 
of the orchestra, as incapable of fulfilling satisfactorily the manifold 
duties of his office. 

5. A conductor must be endowed with the most delicate per- 
ception of the measure of time and the play of rhythms, that he 
may indicate the tempos with accurate division and decision. He 
must neither beat time like a machine, nor must he be so extrava- 
gant or violent in his manner, as to divert the attention of the 
audience from the music to the eccentric gyrations of his spasmodic 
baton. Like the talented conductor, Costa, he may make the 
motions of the bdton and his hands indicative of both force and 
expression. ‘I'o invoke a fortissimo, and a decisive entrance of the 
brass instruments in orchestral music, I have seen the grand maestro 
significantly raise both his hands, in addition to an imperial wave 
ot the bdton over his head, effecting at once the purpose desired ; 
and how expressive the movements he employs to obtain a crescendo 
tutti, and the intimation of the left hand when he would have the 
delicacy of a piano! But, alas! to many persons—those who have 
no real music in their souls, stocks and stones—all that belongs to 
feelings, in matters of art, is stuff and affectation; beauty, they 
think, is an affair of line and rule ; and ¢aste, a question of law and 
precedent, or an easy Rule-of-'Three sum. 

6. A good conductor must, at all times, be prepared to accom- 
pany on the pianoforte all kinds of pieces, songs, duets, violin solos, 
&e., &e., in all sorts of keys, or rather a “bunch of keys,” at a 
moment’s notice. He must gratify the soaring taste of the high 
tenor, by transposing his song a note or two higher; the contralto 
he must conciliate by playing her solemn ballad in a lower key; 
and he must accomplish the whole task without touching a single 
wrong note ; or woe betide him from the critics, great and small— 
professional, newspaper, amateur, lady, &c. And besides all this, 
he must have magnanimity enough to suppress all display on the 
instrument, making his performance wholly subsidiary to the vo- 
calist, whom he must, nevertheless, support at all points, covering 
any failure with a shower of notes, while the artist revives again. 

But all this, and more, are required of those who aspire to the 
office of Musical Conductor; and though few can lay claim to the 
numerous qualifications which I have but imperfectly enumerated, 
still, it is to him alone who possesses the majority of these, to whom 
may, with safety, be entrusted the highly important office of Musical 
Conductor. 

There is one point of considerable importance, connected with 
this subject, which I will, with your permission, reserve for a future 
communication ; viz., the frequently anomalous and antagonistic, 
but now, happily, almost obsolete office of leader, in a large orchestra 
directed by an intelligent conductor. 


A Musician. 
January 13th, 1853, 








TALES OF THE STAGE. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
Written py Aunt ANNE. 


Now all this was said with a demure look, which convinced me 
my dear friend was secretly rejoiced at this opportunity of showing 
how much more her protegé could do than the little parts I was 
generally entrusted with. In fact, Mrs. Martin had made me study 
many things for practice which I might never be called upon to 
play, amongst others, this very part. Now I must not here omit, 
through any false delicacy, to apprise my readers that at the time 
of which I am treating (some five-and-forty years ago), although I 
could never lay claim to as much beauty as would entitle me to be 
called even pretty, yet I was perfectly conscious of possessing a 
fine set of teeth, and a pair of eyes which, in any head but mine 
own, I should have pronounced to be beautiful, and which Mrs. 
Martin and I had privately decided would be highly effective in the 
role of “ ‘The Maid of the Glea,” a young lady who had a tendency 
to go mad in the absence of her lover, in proof of which she stared 
hard at. nothing, and talked to nobody to convince everybody 
she was so. Attired in the appropriate costume, I must confess [ 
made a better figure than Miss P. J. would have quite approved, 
had she had time to criticise me. As it was, she contented herself 
with recommending the substitution of braids for natural curls; a 
point, however, upon which dear Mrs. Martin was inflexible. That 
kind friend had so well instructed me that I achieved what the 
operatic celebrities now call “awn grand succés”—but the point which 
rendered this evening memorable to me was the certainty that I 
had achieved another triumph—in short, that I had made a con- 
quest—the first in my young life. This I ascertained, with the 
peculiar tact which enables any person accustomed to the public 
gaze to read expression with wonderful facility,and hence I felt 
certain that a splendid pair of eyes had been fixed admiringly upon 
me during the whole of the evening, although the obscurity of that 
corner of the pit where their owner sat prevented my discovering more 
of the individual who had thus honoured me. ‘That others had re- 
marked these lustrous eyes of which I have made mention I became 
aware, when, on the ensuing evening, Miss Plantagenet Jones (who 
had “ obligingly consented to appear a few nights more”) remarked, 
onentering the Green Room from her first scene, in an audible whisper 
to her particular friend, “ Oh, Jenkins, dear, there is that fellow with 
the fine eyes, who I told you made such a dead set at me last night. 
“ How very droll,” responded Jenkins. At that moment I was 
called for the stage, and the very first object my eyes-encountered 
in the centre of a thinly-populated pit was the fellow with the 
eyes. 

é have said the first thing my eyes encountered was the fellow 
with the eyes.—and eyes indeed they were! really splendid! While 
the unmistakeable gleam of recognition which shot from them the 
moment I appeared convinced me that he had not made a dead set 
at Miss P. Jones the night before—but if indeed he had, good 
Lord, what a conquest to boast of, for there sat the owner of those 
orbs—a rough, shaggy -headed, grinning, smock-frocked, ploughboy. 
And yet, disappointed as I certainly was, at such an exposition of 
my extempore romance, a sensation, very like gratified vanity, 
animated my ridiculous little head as [ noticed the intense appre- 
ciation with which Hodge laughed at all my small jokes, and wept 
over my little bits of pathos. 

Those were the days when managers evinced their appreciation 
of the least evidence of talent in young aspirants, or even their 
efforts to render themselves useful, by judicious promotion, and 
often increased remuneration. ‘They tell me now the system is 
changed, and that a particular display of ability on the part of an 
unimportant member of a company, is frequently rewarded by the 
ruling powers with an extra push backwards—possibly to prevent 
their emerging from convenient obscurity. 

In the days of which I write, the success attributed to my im- 
personation of “The Maid of the Glen” formed a decided stepping- 
stone to the ladder of promotion, nor was my vanity less gratified 
than my ambition that week, on perceiving the eyes gleaming at 
me from the depths of the pit with unabating perscyerance every 
night. 

SThere was one circumstance attending my conquest which 
somewhat humiliated me, despite my new admirer’s evident appr:~ 
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ciation of my particular merits. This was the fact that the com- 
pany persisted in designating him as the Stage-struck Ploughboy, 
and attributed his constant attendance at the theatre to an insane 
desire to exchange the smock-frock for the Roman toga. 

The following week I accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Martin to 
their native place, where they were to play for a few days—a sort 
of starring engagement, in which they insisted on including me. 
Here was a fresh triumph for the poor utility actress; to say 
nothing of the unmixed happiness I experienced in the enjoyment 
of the most lovely scenery to be found in the West of England. 
From early dawn till dewy eve I wandered through wood and 
glen, till my heart swelled with grateful homage towards the boun- 
tiful Dispenser of so much heaven upon earth, as is to be found 
in a keen appreciation of the beauties of nature. 

The result of this my first starring engagement was entirely 
satisfactory ; nevertheless, it was with just such a heavy sigh as 
frail human nature demands—half in penalty, half in memory of 
past enjoyment—that I followed my friends along the quaint, un- 
paved street of the manufacturing town, where we were to remain 
in our old quarters to finish out the season. 

On arriving at the theatre, I made my way to the Green Room, 
prepared to receive many mock congratulations on my recent 
starring expedition, and sneering enquiries touehing my “ tremen- 
dous success.” But what I was not prepared for was a bright 
glance of recognition from the very identical pair of eyes which 
had caused me so much speculation during the last fortnight. 

Again and again I surveyed the uncouth figure before me, 
unable to determine to what genus the apparition could belcng. 
He was attired in garments, even less remarkable for their thread- 
bare condition, than for their total inaptitude in point of size to 
their present owner; for whereas it became a matter of enigmatical 
consideration as to how so well-grown a form could have com- 
pressed itself into a little consumptive-looking blue coat, clearly 
designed for an individual less than haif his size; his nether gar- 
ments, of very faded shepherd’s-plaid, suggested the idea of their 
having been an heir-loom in the family of Gog himself. His cos- 
tume was, moreover, enriched by a resplendent waistcoat of brightly- 
flowered chintz, and completed by a vast hat, unconscious of nap, 
and so remarkably wide in the brim that, in its present limp and 
reduced circumstances, it drooped helplessly over his shoulders. 
As this crowning appendage was stuck on the very back of his 
shaggy head, it left exposed to view a set of good-humoured fea- 
tures, rendered almost striking by the oft-mentioned eyes, and a 
mouth whose huge proportions (now extended by a broad grin) 
were more than redeemed by a white and brilliant set of teeth. 
Thrusting out a vast red hand, cruelly forsaken by the receding 
coat-sleeve, this eccentric appearance greeted me in a strong Mid- 
land dialect, with “ How do you do, little Maid of the Glen?” 
“None the better for you, Stage-struck Ploughboy,” replied I, 
flippantly. “He! he! he!” roared my new acquaintance, “ yer’ve 
a gotten a neame for I, have yer? But, dang it, lass, 1 bean’t a 
ploughboy now.” “Indeed,” said I, contemptuously, “and what 
may be your prescnt designation?” “ Noa; not that either, lass,” 
replied my friend. “I’m a hactor.” ‘To this assertion I merely 
returned a glance which fulfilled its design of crushing beneath its 
withering influence all further conversation for the present; but 
during the ensuing week I had the satisfaction of seeing the new 
“hactor’s” histrionic powers tested in divers impersonationa, dis- 
tinguished by the yery comprehensive cognomen of “ everybodies ” 
—a line of business which, as I have before hinted, is only entrusted 
to those somebodies who are, in every one’s estimation, nobodies ; 
and which includes a range of character varying from the peasant 
of all nations, whose amiable readiness to sympathize with the joys 
and sorrows of the leading characters is too well-known to need 
description—to the blood-thirsty brigand, the discontented or 
much-enduring mob, the universal nobleman, or the brave army— 
the most effective, and, certainly, the least expensive military force 
in the kingdom ; seeing that though, when Jed on by the Hero, a 
stage army is always victorious, yet their principal strength lies 
behind the scenes ~or, at least, so nearly out of sight, that they 
seldom appear in greater force in a country theatre than in troops 
of two at atime. But here I must be permitted to remark that I 
entirely except the formidable armies so often quartered on our 





metropolitan boards; where I have myself witnessed an exciting 
march of at least twenty or even thirty warriors, who, by dint of a 
skilful exit at one side, and a precipitate re-entry at the other— 
drawn swords at one entrance, sheathed swords at another ~ colours 
here, and standards there—have so bewildered the public mind by 
the immensity of their force, that shouts of applause have greeted 
the dodging rascals, whose numbers any dexterous stage-manager 
can thus quadruple. nar 

Many and divers were the characters in the “ everybody” line in 
which our new recruit distinguished himself; and, but that he was 
never called upon to express any opinion, except through the 
medium of that peculiar species of pantomime for which a stage 
chorus is so remarkable, he might have been deemed an acquisition 
to our corps; for, by dint of a pair of jack-boots, the gift of Mr. 
Martin, of sufficient. size to cover at least one half of the poor 
artist’s deficiencies, a leather jerkin, and a stock felt hat, which 
would loop up with a feather for a nobleman, or flap down with a 
villainous shadow for a ruffian—to say nothing of converting its 
wearer into a fierce brigand or joyous peasant, by aid of bunches 
of coloured worsted; with such extraneous means and small 
devices, I say, poor Hodge became a really creditable addition to 
our supernumerary band; whose strength had hitherto consisted in 
one very feeble old man and two very lank boys, by no means of 
sufficient size or bearing to complete an effective civil or military 
force. 

I must not forget to mention a certain trait in our recruit’s cha- 
racter, which the peculiar idiosyncracies of his associates drew 
somewhat largely upon at first; this was his.imperturbable good- 
temper. No unhappy being who has ever experienced the fire of 
green-room wit, can fail to sympathize with an object so ill prepared 
as was poor Hodge to match with the choice spirits of a theatre ; 
for these worthies generally combine with a certain aptness for 
repartee, an endless facility of quotation, a tact and shabby-gen- 
teel sort of second-hand world knowledge, which renders them 
eligible to the enviable position of fiddles, even in the best society. 
To them, therefore, the simple,rusticity of poor Hodge was an 
endless source of ridicule; yet, despite the invariable good-temper 
with which the victim joined his tormentors in laughing at his own 
ignorance, they never failed to remark that there was something so 
dangerous in these bright, steady eyes, as.to render any attempt to 
inflict upon him petty or unauthorized tyranny abortive, 

On a certain fine Saturday afternoon, whilst taking a walk in the 
fields, and contrasting, in a rather syimpathizing mood, the position - 
held by the poor novice, with my own bitter experiences, I en- 
countered the subject of my reflections, seated, with a most forlorn 
and discontented air, on.a gate, from which he precipitately de- 
scended to let me-pass. ‘“ May I in-uire what makes you look so 
sad, Mr. William Thompson ?” said I, with an eir which I intended 
to be graciously patronizing. ‘I dunna,” said he, pathetically. 
“ Don’t know !” I replied, correctively ; ‘“,why,will you say dunna 2?” 
“T dunna,” moaned the Goth, again. . “ Mr. William Thompson,” 
said I, emphatically, “ you'll never make an actor if you don’t learn 
to speak English.” . Loikely that, Miss,” he replied, gloomily ; 
“T wish I had never tried.” “ And what, in the name of common 
sense, induced you?” said I, bluntly. But the answer to this ques- 
tion, if rendered in Mr. William Thompson’s own, phraseology, 
might be even less intelligible to the reader than it was to me ; for 
it was with some difficulty and much, patience that I gleaned the 
a account of that young gentleman’s early career ;— 

Mr. William Thompson had, not, it appeared, descended from 
any one in particular; deriving both his name and education from 
the charity of a farmer, one John, ‘Thompson, who, adopting him as 
a foundling, permitted him to share with his pigs and cows the run 
of the farm, and the. especial. ill-will of his three sons, who took 
many opportunities of convincing him that the house-dog (whose 
household accommodations he shared) was the nobler animal of the 
two, and therefore deserved the minor amount of kicks and cuffs 
which were distributed between them. The old farmer himself 
treated the poor drudge with as much kindness as his fear of his 
sons permitted; and, with the benevolent, purpose of “ making a 
man of him,” actually sent him to school, where, being a singularly 
apt barn-savage, he learned to read and write very fairly. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOREIGN SCRAPS. 


At Brussels a Flemish Opera is forthwith to be established. 
Query—When are we going to do the same with our English 
Opera ? 

The Marseillaise of the New Empire is an unpublished 
melody by Queen Hortense, composed in 1830, and per- 
formed on the day of her death at Toulouse. The words 
are by Belmoutet. So much for the new Marseillaise. 
Amongst the curious effects produced by the oLp oNnzE, we 
must notice a case which took place at the opening of the 
new railway at Elbing (Germany). One of the directors 
heard, amongst the festive strains of the Prussian ‘‘ Vaterland” 
songs, performed by a superb band engaged for this loyal 
purpose, the Orp Marseittaise. Imagine his wrath—he 
roared “ silence’’—he threatened with eternal imprisonment— 
no effect: the band played on, to the end of the dreadful 
and historical tune. The royal director drove to the 
ministers, who had arrived for the festive oceasion, and 
brought his accusation in no mild terms, intimating conspi- 
racy and treason ; but we are glad to state he was sent home 
with a reprimand, and a hearty laugh at his expense. 

There is a very ill wind blowing from “ on high” at Cassel 
just now. Spohr, who asked to go to Weimar to be present 
at the representation of Faust, could not obtain leave of ab- 
sence for two days only! But this ill wind blows good to 
some one in another direction by special order from the 
“ Kurfiirst.” All persons engaged at the ducal theatre are 
forthwith to have all their mustachios, whiskers, imperials, 
&c., shaved off, and are never to wear them again. Fancy 
the delight of the barbers, and the distress of the bearded 
lords of the creation. 

A Leipzig paper speaks of a new Opera by Meyerbeer, the 
libretto after Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. 

At Coln, the building of a new theatre is decided at a cost 
of 120,000 dollars ; the site is to be on the Haymarket. 

A Hint ror Pianists wWisHING TO Go To THE CONTINENT 
TO BE HEARD.—Kreudel’s Zeitung mentions the pianist 
Wehle paying 300 florins for the permission of performing at 
Sapphir’s Opening Academy ! 

The Princess ‘‘ Piccolomini,” who lately became “ Prima 
Donna” at Rome, and whose parents seem at last to have 
given up resisting this strong artistic impulse, has been 
beseeched by her uncle, the Cardinal Piccolomini, to descend 
from the stage and re-enter into society in her rank as Prin- 
cess. The Cardinal holds out an offer of increasing her 
dowry by 10,000 scudi out of his treasury, if she will accede 
to his wishes. The Princess artiste, however, answers that 
she would prefer death to not singing! This romance in 
high life begins to make considerable noise in Italy, 

People not only become remarkably loyal at Paris, but 
also very religious. Cerrito presented lately the Notre Dame 
de Lorette with a splendid silver goblet for the altar, in con- 
sequence of a vow she made before her engagement at the 
Grand Opera, The clergy of course expended rich blessings 
on this lovely and pious daughter of Terpsichore. 


Rebicws of Atusic. 


Cocks & Co.’s Mustcan ALMANACK. 

The Messrs, Cocks have issued a very neat little Almanack, con- 
taining a variety of information for the profession, as well as for 
non-professionals. It ought to be the wade mecum of every lover 
of music, if only for the judiciously condensed biographical sketches 
of Corelli, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Weber, Bach, 
Gliick, Mozart, Donizetti, and others. 








Tue Musicat Directory. 


Messrs. Rudall, Rose, & Carte have just published a little work 
which will, doubtless, become the companion of the musical profes- 
sion, and of all who are interested in musical matters. It is 
entitled “The Musical Directory, Register, and Almanack, and 
Royal Academy of Music Calendar,” and has been published under 
the sanction of the Royal Academy Committee of Management, 
Much serviceable information may be gleaned from it; such, for 
instance, as a list of all the Music, vocal and instrumental, published 
by the different publishers during the past year. The various vocal 
and instrumental Societies and Clubs, metropolitan and provincial, 
together with their committees, &c., are likewise chronicled in the 
Directory ; and, altogether, this first debut of Messrs. Rudall, Rose, 
and Carte’s proposed annual publication, is sufficiently well edited 
and arranged to justify an opinion that its useful conteuts will com- 
mand future success. Not the least interesting portion of the work 
is a chronological list of celebrated musicians, to which the musical 
profession will occasionally find it convenient to refer. 





Duet Concertante ror Two Ftures, wira ACCOMPANIMENT 
FOR THE PranororTs. By Antonio Minast. Boosey & Co. 


Mr. Antonio Minasi is well-known as a performer on the flute, of 
the first class, as well as a popular composer for the same instru- 
ment. He has also written many works of considerable merit for 
the pianoforte, which have been recorded in our pages. The duet 
above-mentioned will therefore be received by all flute-players with 
considerable interest. It is written with musicianly skill, and with 
a due regard to the capabilities and most effective parts of the 
instruments for which it is composed. The duet opens with an 
Introduzione leading to the T’ema “ Do not mingle,” well known as 
the admired air from Za Sonnambula, which is then varied in effee- 
tive and pleasing manner. The pianoforte accompaniment is well 
put together. We cordially recommend this duet to all flute- 
players of advanced pretensions; they will find it repay them for 
the time they devote to its study. Mr, Antonio Minasi has appro- 
priately dedicated his composition to Mr. Carte. 





“ Frowrers or Summer.”—Song. Written by Annrew Park. 
Composed by Joun Barnetr. T. Chappell. 


A sprightly and elegant offering to the lovers of song. The master 
hand is evident in the writing, and although we perceive nothing 
peculiarly original or melodious in the composition, the “Flowers of 
Summer,” even as a bagatelle, is worthy the reputation of Mr. John 
Barnett. The ballad is in the rich key of A flat, with a very happy 
and well-varied accompaniment. Mr. Andrew Park’s words are 
those of gne who has read and felt poetry. 





“Tue Frowers or Mar.” Words by Miss F. Browx. Music 


composed by A. G, Fraton. T. Chappell. 


Some people, alluding to the music, would take exceptions against 
the notation of this song-- instance the setting of the word many, in 
bars 2 and 5; others, alluding to the poetry, would take exceptions 
against the verses, as not being suffici@stly clear. For our part, 
we espy merit in both notes and words, and shall let them pass 
scot tree from all animadyersion. Mr. A. G. Fialon has found a 
tune, and Miss F. Brown has found an idea. Both tune and idea 
combine to form a ballad, which is by no means to be despised. 


“Tuy Vorce 1s now Sutent.”—Ballad. Written by Linnxvus 
Banks. Composed by Cuartorre Carsery. Robert W. 
Olivier. 

The air is simple and plaintive, with a reminiscence, in the 
opening bars, of an old Irish melody, which we cannot at this 
moment recall, but which, however, may be purely accidental. Miss 
Carbery has real musical feeling, which time and experience may 
bring to profitable issue. Mr. Linnzeus Banks has made his verses 
| rhythmical and euphonious. 
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“ Beeroven’s Marcu,” from the ‘ Ruins of Athens.’ Arranged 
as a Pianoforte Duet. By J. Benepict. ‘T. Chappell. 


Mr. Benedict has succeeded to perfection in a labour of love. 
The duet is admirably arranged for the instrument, and while 
retaining all the effects of the original score, Mr. Benedict has 
distributed the notes so ingeniously, that the performance demands 
little or no difficulty from the players. We recommend the march 
strongly, as a highly interesting and instructive morceau for four 
hands. 





“Tuy Witt pe Done.”--Sacred Song. Written by L. M. 
Trornton. Composed by Joun Barnett. ‘I’, Chappell. 


This is really a fine song, not merely grave, but religious in 
feeling, and admirably written. The poetry, too, is indited with 
skill and taste. In short, we may pronounce it one of the best 
sacred songs we have perused for a long time. 





Bramatic. 


Drury-Lane.—The playgoers of the old school, if such 
there were among the audience of Drury-lane, on Monday 
night, must have been strangely puzzled by the banquet pro- 
vided for them. They, doubtless, took in their minds sundry 
images of Garrick, Kemble, Kean, and Macready, inter- 
preting the creations of Shakespeare in the olden time; and 
the aspect of the time-honoured stage was a spur to the 
imagination. Then the piece promised in the bills was in 
‘five acts,” and that, at any rate, looked legitimate. But 
how completely must the hopes of all such expectants have 
been dissipated, when the drama presented itself in all its 
reality before them. There it stood, a mixture of domestic 
rural sorrow and outlandish villainy, which, if it did not 
belong to the genus Transpontine, at all events, looked more 
like that genus than any other. George Sandford, a young 
Berkshire farmer, of good heart and hasty temper, madly in 
love with his cousin Susannah, and ready to punch the head 
of his brother William on the slightest provocation, finds 
himself behind-hand with his rent, and therefore sets out for 
Australia, at a time when the “diggins’’ have not yet been 
heard of. He thus leaves the coast clear for the machinations 
of a villainous cornfactor, named Meadows, who is deter- 
mined to make Susannah his wife, and is not over-scrupulous 
as to the means of attaining this end. But Meadows has an 
antagonist in another capitalist, one Isaac Levi, a gentleman 
of Hebrew lineage, who indulges in those eulogies of the 
Caucasian race to which the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has accustomed us. Meadows, who is Isaac’s landlord, has 
turned him out of his house, because he thinks one usurer is 
enough in a village, while George Sandford saves him from 
a broken head, so that he has no difficulty in knowing which 
side he is to take. Therefore in vain does Meadows pursue 
his schemes againstethe Sandford family, since for every 
thrust which he gives, Levi can and does provide a parry. 
What use is it that, to render Susan defenceless, he makes 
Crawley, one of his creatures, arrest William Sandford, who 
has been left as a sort of watch-dog by his brother George ? 
Isaac Levi pays the money, and the watch-dog becomes but 
the more watchful. In the meanwhile George is making his 
fortune. Australia has turned out to be a field of gold since 
his arrival, and where others find dust he discovers a 
“nugget” of immense value. One Robinson—who in 
England pursued the respectable calling of a thief, but who 
is purified by the air of Australia into an ideal of justice and 
forbearance—is a most valuable acquaintance to our fortune- 
seeking friend. He is the first to put the notion of gold into 





his head, and the first to draw out his ‘‘ revolver” when the 
rights of property are threatened. Never was the proverb 
that ‘it is a long lane which has no turning” better illus- 
trated than in the case of Robinson. Isaac Levi is also at 
the “diggins,” in a scientific capacity ; and the speeches he 
utters, while testing the produce of the diggers’ labour, might 
do honour to a professor at the Polytechnic. When George 
comes back to Berkshire, he finds everything wrong. 
Susannah has been persuaded that he is false to her, and is 
on the point of marrying Factor Meadows, to save her father 
from ruin, while William is locked up in prison. Of course 
George interrupts the marriage at the very church-door ; but 
his felicity receives a disagreeable check through the dis- 
covery that his comp:nion (Robinson) has been robbed of 
the pocket-book containing the whole proceeds of the 
“diggings.” Ultimately all is set rght by the discovery 
(made by the omniscient Levi) that the atrocious Meadows 
stole the pocket-book, which is now restored to its rightful 
owner. Susannah, after having been made to oscillate 
very curiously between her two suitors during this last 
portion of the drama, is, at last, assigned to the right one, 
and the curtain falls on the fulfilment of dramatic justice. 
That a number of persons hissed lustily at many parts of 
this piece, and after its termination, is to us no matter of 
marvel. They deemed that Drury Lane was a theatre for 
the higher class of drama, and nothing could be further 
from the received standard than the work which we have 
briefly described, But, at the same time, we must also ex- 
press our belief that Gold, as it is called, will draw numerous 
audiences. The scene of the ‘ diggins” in Australia, with 
all the mechanism of “ cradles,” the chymistry of testing, 
and instances of the rude administration of justice in a lawless 
state of society, furnishes a living picture of a region which 
now engrosses the attention of every class of the community, 
and those who care little for the piece may go to see this 
particular scene, as they would go to one of the numerous 
dioramas of the day. As for producing anything like a 
“legitimate” drama at Drury Lane while actors are dispersed 
beyond the power of concentration, as at the present day, 
it would be perfectly impossible. The manager must there- 
fore try anew path, and this he does by lowering his prices, 
and introducing a class of pieces hitherto associated with 
minor establishments. Under these circumstances, if the spec- 
tator takes his old Drury Lane notions with him he cannot do 
otherwise than espouse the party of the dissentients ; but if he 
goes prepared to see what may be called a “ Surrey piece,” he 
will be agreeably surprised to find a work far better written 
than the generality of its kind, and will not be too 
much startled by occasional bombast and incongruities. Mr. 
Davenport and Miss F. Vining are valuable additions to the 
present company. The former gives o spirited representation 
of the frank, irascible George, and Susannah, who is a speci- 
men of a strong-minded and strong-principled woman, is 
impressively acted by the latter. Mr. Lee is also to be 
commended for the quiet propriety with which he played the 
rural villain, Meadows, neither obtruding the villainy nor the 
dialect ; and Mr. Selby, for the odd humour he threw into 
his delineation of the inferior agent of wickedness. Strangest 
of all the personages is Isaac Levi, with his lectures on ethno- 
logy, mineralogy, and electricity ; but the difficulties he pre- 
sented were overcome with a great deal of cool judgment by 
Mr. Sterling. The house was crammed in every part, and 
the applauders gained a decided victory when the piece 





was announced for repetition. 
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THE HARMONIC UNION. 


Tus new undertaking, as our readers are already aware, 
commenced operations on the 17th of last month, and gave 
Mr. Charles Horsley’s new oratorio, Joseph, a motet by John 
Sebastian Bach, and the National Anthem as their inaugural 
performances. We shall reserve our comments on the per- 
formances, and other matters connected with the Institution, 
until after the second concert. In the meanwhile, to give an 
idea of the manner in which the Harmonic Union intends to 
keep pace with other socicties, upon whose province they may 
seem to trench, we append a list of the principal members 
of the band, and shall add a few items taken from their pro- 
missory notes. 


The band will, among others, include the following distinguished 
artistes :—First violins—Messrs. Blagrove, Sainton, principals; 
Banister, Cooper, Dando, Doyle, G. A. Griesbach, Fames, Pol. 
litzer, Thirlwall, Watson. Second violins—Messrs. Watkins, prin- 
cipal; Anderson, W. Blagrove, Bradley, E. Chipp, H. Griesbach, 
Haldane, Newsham, Patey, Silberberg, Tourneur. Tenors — 
Messrs. Hill, principal; Goftrie, Schmidt, Trust, Vogel, Waud, 
Webb, Weslake. Violoncellos—Messrs. Lucas, principal ; Piatti, 
.G. Collins, Goodban, Gardner, Guest, Hancock, Phillips, Poignie. 
Double-Basses—Messrs. Howell, Principal; Castell, Edgar, Giles, 
Mount. Pratten, Russell, Rowland, Severn. F'lutes— Messrs. 
Pratten, Card. Oboes—Messrs. Barrett, Nicholson. Clarionets— 
Messrs. Lazarus, Maycock. Bassoons—Messrs. Baumann, Larkin. 
Trumpets—Messrs. Harper, jun., T. Harper. Horns—Messrs. C. 
Harper, Jarrett, Rae, Hooper. T'rombones—Messrs. Antoine, Cioffi, 
Healey. Ophicleide—M. Prospere. Double Drums—-Mr. Chipp. 

That Mr. Benedict is appointed Conductor of the Harmonic 
Union will be accepted as an omen and a guarantee of its 
success, and must tend in a great measure to its popularity. 
We are sorry to find that Mr. Henry Smart, who officiated as 
organist at the first performance—and than whom none more 
efficient could be found—has given way to Mr. G. W. Morgan, 
certainly no incompetent substitute. 

Among other promises which we hail with pleasure as pro- 
eceding from the Harmonic Union, we may allude to a new 
Pianoforte Concerto by Jules Benedict, and another by Stern- 
dale Bennett, both to be played by Arabella Goddard, the 
inimitable, who has been engaged especially for the purpose. 
Macfarren’s new cantata, Leonora, a new overture by Mr. 
Henry Leslic, and a new Sacred Work from the pen of Stern- 
dale Bennett, are among the announcements. 

Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night will be given at the second 
concert with the entire of the music, and in a style of com- 
pleteness, it is said, never before attempted in this country. 
Many other great works of the masters are promised, for which 
we refer the reader to the printed prospectus. 

Meanwhile, wishing the Harmonic Union every success at 
starting, and granting that it possesses many-and great claims 
to public consideration, we pause, until after the next concert, 
before venturing to give our decided opinion as to its utility 
* and future prospects. 





WHY I SHAVED OFF MY MOUSTACHIOS. 
AN EPISODE. , 


I am a musician, a tolerably good one, of course, in my own 
opinion, because it is ever the habit of my class to think well of 
themselves. But no matter for that ; I am a musician, and used, 
once upon a time, to carry an abundant crop of hair on my upper 
lip, the peculiarity of which was never remarked upon, so long as 
my abode was taken up in London, where, indeed, the distinction 
is now becoming so common as to be hardly any distinction at all, 
and where, also, it had been my lot to reside for many years, 








without so much as taking one random excursion beyond the 
sound of Bow bells. 

Fortune, however, ordained a change in my destiny. I was or- 
dered out (by my physician) to the country, and the bracing air 
of Wales was thought to be such as would agree with my health. 
Accordingly, in an evil moment I betook myself—via the Great 
Western and South Wales Railway— to Swansea, where the first 
blunder I committed was that of addressing a nondescript animal 
clothed in a very long great-coat, and wearing upon its head a 
tall hat, surmounting what appeared, in the dusk of evening, to be 
an enormous pair of black whiskers, as “Sir,” when the fact of the 
case was, that the said animal was a female. This, however, was 
justified by circumstances, it being my first visit to the Jocality, 
and served the purpose of making me cautious for the future. 

On leaving my hotel the morning following my arrival, I was at 
a loss to make up my mind whether to feel annoyed or flattered 
at the impression made on society by my appearance. One gen- 
tleman (it was the town crier) evidently took me for somebody, 
and made a bow down to his very boots; whilst another gentle- 
man (he was in the turnip and carrot line) as evidently took me 
for nobody at all, for he ran foul of my eorporeality, and nearly 
knocked me down, making use of sundry uncomplimentary 
phrases, in quite the vulgar tongue, relative to my eyes and limbs, 
ending in a vociferation that he was “ blessed ” if he ever see sich 
a gill before; whilst sundry urchins, no higher than my knee, 
stared with horrified looks, and made room for me to pass with 
marvellous celerity. 

All this was new to me, and might be construed into a compli- 
mentary attention—at least, I endeavoured to think so, and wish- 
ing to obtain lodgings in all speed, knocked at the door of the 
ree house which seemed likely to afford me the desired accommo- 
dation. 

The door was opened by a stolid-looking wench, who no sooner 
looked me in the face than she screamed aloud and ran away, 
leaving me to stand in the passage alone; but this was only for 
one instant, for it appeared that second thoughts had visited her 
mind, and she returned, though not to satisfy my reasonable in- 
quiries, but merely to secure a great-coat which was hanging on 
a peg, as if she really contemplated that 1r was the object of my 
solicitude, without being so legally. 

Struck with this circumstance, and finding that no one came 
to the rescue of my astonishment, I turned on my heel and walked 
away, determined on seeking my fortune elsewhere. With this 
view, I thought it best to enter a respectable-looking shop, and 
inquire where lodgings might be obtained. The answer was sa- 
tisfactory, and I was recommended to a house wherein I was 
assured that the accommodations were good, and that there was 
abundance of room, inasmuch as all the apartments were vacant. 

On arriving at the locality named, I observed a large placard 
announcing the fact of “ Lodgings.” On knocking my best Lon- 
don knock, I forthwith prepared myself to be “ accommodated ” 
on any reasonable terms which might be proposed; but “ blessed 
is he that expecteth nothing,” for although the door was answered 
by the hostess herself, I was told—whilst she glanced angrily at 
my upper lip—that ald her apartments were full, and the door was 
instantly slammed in my face ! 

All this was the reverse of pleasant; but recollecting that 
“ faint heart never won fair lady,” I suffered not my courage to 
flag, but went boldly on, and seeing unmistakeable evidence of 
traveller’s being ‘“‘taken in and done for” at a third domicile, 
once more essayed my fortune, luckily, as it appeared, this time, 
at least with every chance of success. 

The door was answered by a well-looking young woman, who, 
before I had uttered a single word, anticipated my question by 
smiling very sweetly, and saying, “Wee, Mounseer; dis way, 
siv-voo-play,” whereupon I was ushered into a trim parlour, the 
young woman disappeared in a trice, avd returned with an elderly 
female evidently her mother. 

“Can you accommodate me with apartments?” I asked. 
“Certainly,” replied the lady, who, addressing her daughter, spoke 
as follows. “Tilda, ask the gentleman—nobleman—I should 
perhaps say, whether he would like the first floor, “ soote” 
at three guineas a week, and mind you accent yourself properly.” 

But here, finding that a mistake was about to be perpetrated, 
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I thought best to save the young lady from the perils of French 
grammar, and interposed accordingly by stating, that I was not a 
foreigner, but an Englishman, whereupon the elder female pursed 
up her mouth ina fashion so peculiar as to lead me to suppose she 
contemplated a prolonged whistle; this was not however the case, 
for no whistle ensued, but instead thereof, a subdued whisper into 
the ears of her daughter, who in obedience evidently to some sug- 
gestion, went to a corner sideboard, and carefully abstracted 
therefrom a poor half-dozen of silver spoons, with which she left 
the room somewhat hurriedly. 

The fact was evident, both mother and daughter finding I was 
not a “foreign count,” believed me to be a designing thief, and no 
persuasion of mine could eradicate this impression, consequently 
no apartments were obtainable in their house. 

Back to my hotel went I at last, more than half inclined to cut 
off the offending hair from my upper lip, and look like an English- 
man, but then thoughts came over me as to what certain ladies of 
my acquaintance, and especially one, “ Mrs. Grundy,” would say, 
when it should be found out that I had yielded to intimidation. 1 
went to the glass, looked complacently at myself, stroked down 
the offending feature, examined my razors, but finally resolved 
upon doing nothing desperate, and once more sallied forth to seek 
gentlemanly “ accommodation,’ when a climax was put to my 
troubles, which supplied the final “touches” to this my first 
“ nicture” of Welch associates. 

On leaving the hotel, I had not progressed many paces, when 
two shambling and ungainly fellows, evidently from the interior 
of the land, accosted me in a strange mixture of Welsh and 
English, such as indeed is non-translatable, but the effect of which 
went to pre- suppose that I was a militia officer, one Captain C——, 
on the look out for recruits. 

There was no withstanding this insult. I, a respectable musi- 
cian! a man of science! to be supposed capable of wearing an 
abominable red coat, with swallow tails, and rivalling a Guy 
Fawkes on the 5th of November! The thing was too degrading. 
To be mistaken for a foreign count was bad enough; to be sup- 
posed an illustrious “nobody” I could have borne—even tobe 
considered a “swindler of distinction” would have been some 
consolation to wounded vanity. But, to be taken for a militia 
officer was more than human patience could bear!—and so—l 
forthwith SHAVED OFF MY MOUSTACHIOs! 

PROSOPOGRAPHUS. 





Probtnetal. 


Winpsor CastTLe.—On Saturday morning ( New Year's Day ) 
her Majesty’s annual distribution of food and clothing to about 
620 poor persons of the Windsor and Clewer parishes took place 
in the royal presence in the Riding School of the Castle. In the 
evening her Majesty gratified the numerous circle of distingnished 
visitors hy a grand performance, in St. George’s Hall, of a selection 
of music from the works of the late Dr, Mendelssohn. A rising 
orchestra, handsomely and appropriately decorated, was constructed 
at the east end of St. George’s Hall, which was crowned by the 
new and powerful organ recently erected there by Mr. Hill. The 
instrumental portion of the orchestra comprised her Majesty’s 
private band, aided by the addition of many of the most eminent 
performers of the Philharmonic Society and the Royal Italian 
Opera ; the Chorus, 60 in number, was selected from the most effi- 
cient in the profession, assisted by a numerous amateur party from 
the Sacred Harmonie Society, Exeter Hall. The solo vocalists 
were Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. White- 
house, of St. George’s choir, and Mr. Lawler. The orchestra, thus 
complete and effective, consisting of upwards of 100 performers, 
was conducted by Mr. Anderson, the director of her Majesty's 
private band. Mr. Cusins, organist of her Majesty’s private chapel, 
presided at the organ. 

MANCHESTER.—JULLIEN AT THE Free-Trape Harrn.— 
Wherever Jullien wields his baton he is welcomed by thousands, 
who, by his efforts, have been enabled to hear some of our finest 
musical compositions, performed by the best. instrumentalists the 
kingdom possesses, whether native or foreign ; and it was, therefore, 





no wonder that on Saturday night, when he gave the first of his 
three farewell performances, prior to his departure for America 
with his band, that the Free-Trade Hull, in which, as usual, the 
concert was given, should be so crowded as to remind us more of 
the meetings held in it when the League agitation had its place 
there, than of a fashionable and select company intending to spend 
an evening in the enjoyment of much more soothing strains than 
have usually found an utterance within its walls. On Monday 
the attendance was still larger, and so great was the anxiety to 
have a footing within the building, that at last the promenade was 
densely packed, and some hundreds went away disappointed. 
Were the Free-Trade Hall expanded to double its size, between 
this and the 25th inst., when the last concert is to be given, it 
would not be more than adequate to contain the numbers that are 
there to seek admission. The attractions instrumental were a 
varied programme, including two selections from Peter the Grand, 
Jullien’ s own opera, an original Funeral March for Wellington, 
said to be by “ Angelina,” (is it not a nom de guerre 2?) some selec 
tions from Mendelssohn and Beethoven, and various pieces of ball 
music, including more than one novelty. To the performance of 
these M. Jullien brought artistes whose names are now as fami- 
liar as any of those resident in Manchester—Keenig, Prospere, 
Lavigne, Collinet, Remusat, Winterbottom, Jarrett, and others not 
so well known, but equally skilled musicians. By an unfortunate 
indisposition, under which Madlle. Anna Zerr, the vocal attraction 
of the evening, was labouring, the maestro was not able fully to 
fulfil his own desires in respect to that department ; but the lady 
appeared each evening, and though some of her notes were not 
under control, she sang well; and had she better known the com- 
pass of the hall, and her own power of filling it, few would have 
known of her indisposition, had they not been made acquainted by 
Mr. Baker, the leader, in a few apologetic words. She gained 
much applause in Jullien’s opera, when produced in London, 
winning that applause in company with Tamberlik and Stigelli. 
The selections from Peter the Grand, which were comprised in 
both parts of the concert, attracted much attention, as they were 
performed here for the first time. Several passages were enthu- 
siastically applauded ; the picturesque sound painting and novel 
effects produced in that with which the second part opened, seemed 
to find most earnest attention, though it was, perhaps, a little too 
long for a second part of the concert. The concerts have been 
brought to a close each evening about half-past ten o’clock.— 
Manchester Courter. ~- 

LIVERPOOL CHEAP WINTER CONCERTS.—We are glad to see 
that an attempt will at last be made to give to the Liverpool 
public, during the present winter, a series of first-rate concerts, at 
cheap prices, similar to those which have proved so successful in 
London, under the direction of M. Jullien. For this boon we are 
indebted to the spirit and energy of Mr. E. W. Thomas, who has 
made arrangements to give a series of concerts during the month 
of January, in the Philharmonic Hall, for which he has engaged a 
band consisting of upwards of fifty performers, selected from the 
orchestras of her Majesty“s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, 
London, and the Liverpool Philharmonic. That Mr. Thomas 
means to do what he promises, the following list of the principal 
solo performers willamply prove :—Violin—Messrs. E. W. Thomas, 
Carrodas (from the Royal Italian Opera), Lewis, and Radford; 
Tenor—Baetens; Violoncello—Lidel and Haddock; Flute—Per- 
cival ; Oboe—Jemnings ; Clarionet-—Grosse ; Bassoon—Chisholm ; 
Cornet—Davis (from her Majesty’s Theatre) ; Horn—Mann (from 
her Majesty’s Theatre) ; Harp—Streather (from the Royal Italian 
Opera); Leader—Mr. Zerbini (from the Royal Italian Opera) ; 
Conductor—Mr. E. W. Thomas. The instrumental portion of the 
programme will comprise movements from the finest symphonies 
of the great masters, selections from operas, solos, and all the 
best waltzes, polkas, and quadrilles. Mr. Thomas has also 
engaged the services of that talented vocalist, Madame D’Anterney, 
whose debut at the Philharmonic Hall lately proved her to bea 
most admirable singer. With such an array of talent, never before 
collected together in Liverpool, except for some special occasion, 
Mr. Themas merits success, and we hope the public will appreciate 
his spirited efforts to give them a cheap and intellectual amuse- 





ment.—Liverpool Mail. 
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Ricumonp.—-From a Correspondent.—Mr. Etherington gave 
his second evening concert on Monday last, at the Castle Hotel, 
under the immediate patronage of her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Cambridge. The concert opened with Macfarren’s overture to 
Don Quixote, The cavatina, “ Robert, toi que j’aime,” as also 
Linley’s “‘ Ballad-singer,” were not sung as the authors meant 
them. Miss Jackson, who is a pupil of the Royal Academy, was 
not adequate to the task she undertook. She has much to learn, 
and a great deal to overcome, before attempting such songs as 
the above. Miss Dolby was in exquisite voice, and enraptured 
the audience by her singing of “ Nobil signor.’ She was encored 
in all her songs. This being principally an instrumental concert, 
great things were expected from the band; but, unfortunately, it 
was quite the reverse. The string instruments were the best that 
could be found, but the wind instruments were execrable. Had 
Mendelssohn, or any true lover of music been near, to have heard 
the dreadful slaughtering of the overture and scherzo from the 
Midsummer Nights’ Dream by the wind instruments, he would have 
gone frantic. So bad was it that Herr Anschuez could not stand 
many bars of the mutilation, and actually played the wind parts 
on the pianoforte. Such an exhibition has rarely before been 
heard, and it is hoped, for the credit of the well known name of 
Mr. Gratton Cooke, that he will bring with him to the next con- 
cert, artists in overs renppet worthy to play by the side of the well 
known names of Kreutzer, Browne, Lutgen, W. Phillips, and 
others of the same standing in the musical profession. ‘The whole 
of the instrumental music was therefore entirely spoilt by the wind 
instruments, I would strongly recommend Mr. Etherington, 
at his pext concert, to find competent musicians in all parts, and 
not as we heard them on Monday last. Moreover, the programme 
was badly selected, and too long. The same things appeared that 
were payed at the first concert. The conducting and accompany- 
ing of Herr Anschuez was the theme of general admiration, and 
we pity his sensitive nerves at having so inefficient a wind band 
under his direction. The leader was Herr Kreutzer, who per- 
fectly understood all he did. ‘The room was crowded in all parts. 

Wootwicu.—On ‘Tuesday evening last, Mr. E. W. Chambers 
gave his second concert in the Lecture Hall, Nelson Street, 
assisted by the following artists—Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss 
Warman, and Miss Rose Braham; Mr. George Genge, and Mr. 
Barsham, The concert opened with a trio, “ The Gipsey'’s Tent,” 
very nicely rendered by Miss Warman, Messrs, Genge and Bar- 
sham. Of Mrs. Alexander Newton's vocalization too much cannot 
be said; suffice it to say, in all she sang she got encored. Mr. 
Barsham was in his best voice, and gave Rossini’s ‘ Lo, the facto- 
tum,” with extreme unction. His other songs were nicely sung, 
and honoured with encores. Mr. George Genge sang “ Sally,” 
and ‘The low-back’d car,” in both of which he got encored. 
Miss Rose Braham, who is a very great favourite with the Wool- 
wich folk, sang Linley’s “ I’m a gipsey maid,” which was received 
with great applause. ‘The chief hit of the evening was “ Topsy’s | 
Song,” (Jeffrics) which Miss Rose Braham gave with an effect 
truly exhilarating. It was loudly re-demanded. Miss Warman, a 
rising young vocalist, was also encored in one of her songs, “ The 
lost heart.” Mr. E. W, Chambers on the violin performed Sivori’s | 
“ Carnival of Cuba,” which was re-demanded, a salso was a duet by 
the Messrs. Chambers for piano and violin. ‘The concert passed 
off well. The conductors were Messrs. Chambers and Haskins.— | 
(From a Correspondent.) { 

Doncaster SuBscRIPTION ConcerTs.—On Monday evening ' 
last, the opening vocal and instrumental concert for the season of 
1853 was given in the Mansion—House, to a crowded and highly 
respectable audience, the large room being filled to overflowing. 
The vocalists were Miss Williams and Mr. W. Ryals, the former 
of the London and the latter of the Liverpool concerts. Mr. Rogers, 
of this town, presiced at the pianoforte with his usual ability. 
There was a full and efficient band nnder the leadership of Mr. 
Dodgson. The programme embraced the following selection of 
songs and ballads, and a duet, “ When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly” ¢F. Abt ), “ Unhappy Affectionsof Mine ” ( Geardine ), “ The 
Maid of Kildare” (A. Lee), duet “ The Sailor Sighs” ( Balfe ), 
“The Slave Girl's Loye” ( E. Land ), “ Tom Bowling ” ( Dibdin), 
“Withered are all the Joys of Earth” (Williams), and “In 








this Old Chair” ( Balfe). The concert opened with one of Beeth- 
oven’s overtures, “Men of Prometheus,” by the band. Mr. A; 
Lee's ballad “ The Maid of Kildare,” sung by Mr. Ryalls, was 
the first to receive an encore, and a similar mark of appreciation 
was awarded to him in singing “Tom Bowling.” The duet of 
“ The Sailor Sighs,” sung by Miss Williams and Mr. Ryalls, is de- 
serving of especial mention. It is a pathetic composition, descrip- 
tive of a sailor leaving his native shore, and his return home. The 
music, by Balfe, eminently pourtrays the passion and feel- 
ing of the song. It was loudly applauded. ‘The most 
popular ballad of the evening was “The Slave Girl’s Love,” 
composed expressly for and sung by Miss Williams. 
It was most delightfully given, and the applause at 
every point was very enthusiastic. During the singing of the first 
few lines there was an occasional sudden outburst of approbation, 
but at the end of the first verse the audience could no longer re- 
strain their appreciation of the song and the singer, and a loud 
round of applause followed. It was rapturously encored. A MS. 
ballad, the music and words by Miss Williams’s brother, “ Withered 
are all the Joys of Earth,” was pleasingly sung by that lady. 
The concluding song, “ In this Old Chair,” was given by Mr. Ryalls 
in an admirable manner, eliciting a warm encore, on which he sub- 
stituted the ancient ballad of “Sally in our Alley.” Miss Wil- 
liams isa magnificent vocalist. Her intonation of voice is clear 
and effective, with a graceful and easy utterance, and extraordinary 
power of modulation. Mr. Ryalls, whose vocal powers are of the 
first order, isnot confined to any particular class of compositions, 
for he isas much at home in the depicting of humour as in pathos 
or sentiment. His powers of voiceare great, and he seldom, if ever, 
fails to please. The instrumental part of the concert contributed 
in no small degree to the success of the whole. The band per- 
formed very efficiently several overtures, waltzes, quadrilles, &c. 
and received repeated plaudits from the audience. This, the first 
concert under the new order of things, has been as gratifying as its 
most sanguine promoters could reasonably desire. We trust that 
it will prove an incentive to higher exeellence ; for upon the judi- 
cious maintenance of that position, the popularity and success of 
the Subscription Concerts will entirely depend.—Doncaster Ga- 
zette. 





Miscellaneous. 


CHURCH MUSIC AND ITS DUE PLACE IN PuBtic DEVOTION. 
—A lecture on this subject was delivered before the Islington 
branch of “The Church of England Young Men’s Society,” on 
Friday evening, the 7th inst., by J.T. Cooper, Esq. ‘The illustra- 
tions, which included compositions by the first writers, such as 
“ Jubilate in B flat”—Purcell; “ Wherewithal shalla young man 
cleanse his way”—Boyce ; “ Awake, put on thy strength”—Wise ; 
“If we believathat Jesus died”—Goss; “I will sing of Thy 
power”—Green ; &c. &c., were sung by choristers of the Temple 
Church, gentlemen of Westminster Abbey, and others, making a 
choir of about thirty voices. The specimens above-mentioned 
were introduced by the lecturer as only appropriate for use in 
cathedral or collegiate churches. For Parochial Church Service 
specimens were given of a plain single chant to the “ Venite, ex- 
ultemus ;” the Ambrosian chant, harmonized for the choir, and 
adapted to the Prayer-book translation of the “Te Deum” by the 
lecturer; and a series of plain psalm tunes, the Old 100th, Old 
104th, a Chorale, by J. 8. Bach; “Sanctus,” by Tallis, &c. &c. 
The Rev. D. Wilson, A.M., Vicar of Islington, presided over the 
meeting, which was very numerous. All present appeared to be 
highly interested with the illustrations and with the remarks of the 
lecturer; who, at the close of the lecture, suggested a simple and 
practicable plan for promoting congregational singing in our parish 
churches. 

Miss Ransgorp'’s Sixta anp Last Sorzex.—The subscribers 
to these delightful evenings must indeed have been charmed with 
the programme provided for them on Tuesday last. Miss Ransford 
on this occasion secured the services of Miss Eliza Birch, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. T. Williams, Mr. Frank Bodda, Mr. Ransford, Signor 
Giulio Regondi, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. The Soirée commenced 
with Sir H. R. Bishop’s glee of “ Now by day’s retiring lamp,’ 
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sung as glees should be sung. Encores were awarded to Miss 
Eliza Birch for her musician-like interpretation of Kiicken’s ballad, 
“The tear,” Mr. Frank Bodda in “ Largo al factotum,” Miss 
Ransford in Mercadante’s “‘ Wake sweetest melody,” Miss Dolby 
in her popular Jacobite ballad, “Charlie yet,’ and to Miss Ransford 
and Mr. Bodda for the comic duet of “The singing lesson.” Mr. 
Ransford gave with great effect Biletta’s “ Gipsy king.” Signor 
Regondi played his fantasia from Les Huguenots ; and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper charmed every one by his performance of Chopin’s Mazurka 
and his new Va!se Capricienne. The concerted picces consisted 
of Cimarosa’s trio, ‘“‘ My lady the countess,” Biletta’s quartette, 
“ T Poveretti,” and Callcott’s fine glee, “Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue.” 
Signor Diletta conducted, as he always does, with the greatest care 
and musician-like feeling. ‘The rooms were crowded. 

Court THeatricats aT Winpsor Castie.—The annual enter- 
tainments given by her Majesty have been arranged under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Kean, and commenced on Friday, when 
the second part of Henry JV. was performed. Mr. Phelps was 
the King ; Mr. Wigan, the Prince; Mr. Bartley, Sir John Falstaff, 
and Mrs. Daly, Dame Quickly. Next Friday, the 14th inst., the 
pieces are The Captain of the Watch, in which Mrs. Charles Ma- 
thews; and the Windmill, in which Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, Mr. 
Meadows, and Mrs. Wiustanley, willappear. On Friday, the 21st, 
an original piece by Mr. Douglas Jerrold will be played for the 
first time ; an unusual compliment to an English author in this 
nineteenth century. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lacy, Mr. Harley, Mr. 
Wright, Mr. James Vining, Mr. Ryder, and Mrs. Charles Kean, 
are cast for parts inthe piece. Paul Pry is fixed for Friday, the 
28th inst., when Mr. Wright will be the hero, with the farce of 
Lucy Friday, in which Mr. Alfred Wigan is to lead. The last of 
the series of performances will be on Friday, 4th February, when 
Macbeth will be produced, Mr. Kean personating the usurper, and 
Mrs. Charles Kean Lady Macbeth. 

Mr. Heatp anD Lora Montes.—The Times says, ‘“ We have 
authority for contradicting the report of this gentleman’s death by 
drowning. A telegraphic message has arrived in town stating that 
he had safely crossed the bar of Lisbon, where he was supposed to 
have perished, and had reached Cadiz.” The reported legacy to 
Lola Montes, therefore, will not fall to that lady’s lot at present. 

Tue Birminenam Musicar Festivat.—The gross receipts at 
the last Musical Festival at Birmingham have just been declared 
to be £11,925 8s. 9d., and the expences, £7,220 16s.; leaving a 
balance of £4,704 12s. 9d. to be handed over to the charitable 
institutions, on behalf of which the festival was instituted. 

Cavenpisu Cottece.—A Conversazione took place on Wednes- 
day night for the inauguration of this new college. Mr. and Mrs. 
Weiss, and Mr. H. Gear, sang Barnett’s trio from the Mountain 
Sylph, in a very happy manner. Mr. Weiss gained immense 
applause in Macfarren’s Serenade from the Sleeper Awakened—a 
gem, apearl, nay, a brilliant of sweet and touching melody. Mrs. 
Weiss sang “Why do we love?” (Don Quixote) by the same 
composer, in a charming manner, and received the same compli- 
ment as her caro sposo. Mr. Ferdinand Praeger performed his 
“ Notle romantique, Minnelied and Flocous de Neige,” on a beau- 
tiful-toned Erard Grand with remarkable execution, and, what is 
more, artistic expression. Pictures were exhibited, an address 
delivered, tea and coffee drank, and altogether a very agreeable 
evening spent. Mr. F. Mori accompanied with his usual skill and 
amiability. 

Mr. W. Srernpare Bennet has announced his ninth annual 
sories of performances of Classical Pianoforte Music, to commence 
nxt month. 

Crossy Hat.—Mr. Vitelli gave his first concert on Wednesday 
evening. ‘Ihe singers—Mrs. Alexander Newton, Mrs. T. Distin, 
the Misses Lowe, Jacobs, and Cicely Nott, and Messrs. E. L. Hime, 
Onorati, H. W. and ‘I’. Distins, Jonghmans, and Vitelli, Instru- 
mentalists—Mdlle, E. St. Mare and Signor Le Calsi (pianoforte), 
and Messrs. Distin (Sax horns). Mr. John Willy conducted. Miss 
Lowe and Mr. Henri Drayton obtained an encore in a buffo duet, 
as did also the gentleman in a modern | allad. There were other 
encores. Mrs. Alexander Newton sang two songs most brilliantly. 
Signor Onorati assisted efficiently with two solos; and Miss 
St. Mare displayed promptitude and an eager hand at the piano, in 
Dreyshock’s “ L’Inquietude.” 


Miss ANDERTON, a young lady who has already obtained provin- 
cial celebrity, will make her first appearance before a metropolitan 
audience on Monday evening, in a new drama, at the Olympic. 

Deatn or Mr. Epwarp Seauin tue Vocauist.—The latest 
papers from America bring intelligence of the death of Mr. _Ed- 
ward Seguin, the vocalist, which took place recently at New-Y ork. 
This vocalist was one of the earliest pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music, where he distinguished himself by his musical and vocal 
attainments. He made his debut as a basso cantante at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, in or about the year 1834, in Cimarosa’s 
Matrimonio Segreto, as Count Robinson, and was recognised at 
once as a singer of undoubted promise, and obtained a very flatter- 
ing reception. His style, however, was not exactly suited to the 
exigencies of the Italian Opera. He was found much better 
adapted to English Opera and Drury Lane, where he appeared, in 
conjunction with Malibran, under Mr. Bunn’s management, m 
Sonnambula and other operas. Subsequently, his services were 
transfered to the Lyceum, alias, English opera, where his talents 
were found of much value, especially in Macfarren’s opera, The 
Devil's Opera, in which he sang and acted the part of the Old 
Baron with much power and vigour. Afterwards, when English 
opera received its last death blow—or one of its last death blows 
—he accepted an engagement for himself and his wife in America 
and left England about fourteen years ago. _ Both Mr. and Mrs., 
Seguin obtained a fair repute in the New World as singers and 
have invariably given satisfaction in all their engagements. Mrs. 
Seguin was formerly Miss Childe, a pupil of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and appeared for two or three seasons at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, under Laporte’s management, as séconda donna.’¢ It is 
pleasing to learn that Mr. Seguin has left his widow and children 
in comfortable circumstances. 

Soyer’s Mopern Hovsewire.—Our friend Soyer’s “ Modern 
Housewife” has turned out to be such an excellent and agreeable 
cook as to be the petted child of the public ever since she was first 
ushered jnto existence. ‘The well-seasoned Lady of the Gastro- 
nomic Regenerator has travelled far and wide, Messrs. Simpkin & 
Marshall having now struck off the thirty-thousandth copy from 
the matronly original. May Soyer’s “Medern Housewife” thus 
continue to cheer his domestic hearth, through the medium of 
pecuniary profit ; and may he so improve each succeeding offspring 
in the shape of a new edition, as to render it a too useful public 
servant to be dispensed with. We understand M. Soyer has a work 
in the press on the History of Cookery, from the flood downwards, 
that will tickle not only the city “ Corporation,” but all the cor- 
porations in England that love to “laugh and grow fat.” — 

Lonpon Paitanturoric InstituTion.—A musical soiree was 
given at the Royal Institution, Cowper Street, on Wednesday 
evening last, for the benefit of the London Philanthropic Institu- 
tion ; upon which occasion the directors had the good fortune to 
secure the gratuitous services of Messrs. Haskins and Heeps, as 
conductor and leader. 

Barrisu Musevm.—An interesting addition to the catalogues of 
the British Museum has just been made in the form of an exclusive 
catalogue of works on music possessed by the library of the nation. 
The new catalogue introduced to the reading-room is entirely in 
manuscript form, and is composed of 57 volumes folio, 

Atusnzum Institute ror Autuors AND Men or Scrence. 
—At last there seems to be a fair prospect, through the above me- 
dium, of men of literature and science, and their families, being 
“protected” from the hitherto cold neglect of the world. Had 
poor Hood lived to see such an Institute as the above, incorporated 
as it is, according to act of parliament, how his eee soul 
would have rejoiced! Thanks to the founders of the Atheneum 
Institution, many a literary struggler will be saved the pain of 
living upon alms, and of the haughty reproaches of those whom he 
is accustomed to teach and to amuse. ‘The present friendly society 
is patronised by men of eminence in rank and talent, amongst whom 
may be enumerated Lords Goderich, Kitzclarence, the Marquis of 
Bristol, Viscount Monck, and the Lord Justice Knight Bruce, Sir 
G. Staunton, and though last, not least, the brilliant writer and 
orator, Benjamin Disracli, M.P. ‘These are all vice-presidents ; 
and amongst the honorary directors we find the honourable names 





of Charles Kemble, William Coningham, the Hon. C. P. Villiers, 
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M.P., with many others of note. Indeed, literature generally seems 
to be under excellent guardianship, and one of the best guarantees 
for this may be recognised in the name and position of F, G. Tom- 
lins, Esq., who, as managing director, will doubtless carry out the 
intentions of the Atheneum Institute in their integrity. The 
Institute consists of two classes of supporters, namely—Non-par- 
ticipating or honorary subscribers, who, it is hoped, may include 
the royal family and great officers of the state, on account of the 
political and moral influence of authors; noblemen and men of 
fortune who have manifested a marked predilection for literature ; 
authors of fortune and others sympathising with, and interested 
in the labours of literary men. Participating subscribers, con- 
sisting of professional authors, and that large mass of writers who 
produce the current literature of the age in works of science, ima- 
gination, education, and the periodical and newspaper press of the 
empire. ‘The distinguishing feature of the Institute is its applying 
the principle of Life Assurance in all its transactions. The sub- 
scriptions of the -honorary subscribers are applied to an assurance 
on the life of the donors, For instance, the Right Hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Benjamin Disraeli, Esq., sends a 
donation of £25, which is immediately invested on an assurance 
on his life, and will ultimately produce to the Institute an 
endowment of £42. Or to take another instance; the Right 
Hon. Lord Viscount Goderich subscribes two guineas per year, 
which is invested in like manner on an assurance on his life, and 
will ultimately endow the Institute with £100. And thus the 
honorary subscriptions, instead of being spent as soon as received, 
are made to form a capital fund, which will be ultimately available, 
as the lives fall in, to the provident members and participating 
subscribers, 

The application of the subscriptions of the honorary members to 
assuring their lives, has these advantages :—It tends to create a 
large capital fund ; it enables the honorary subscribers to see that 
the undertaking is successful, before their money is expended ; 
it transforms such subscriptions from being an alms-giving for 
— purposes, into an endowment for the general benetit of 
iterature; it is not, like most alms subscriptions, to go in casual 
relief, but to produce a permanent result; such as the foundation 
of a hall and chambers, and ultimately the complete organization 
of literature as a recognised profession ; to endow permanent an- 
nuities, and otherwise aid literature by succouring authors. By 
this arrangement, a very strong inducement is given to the work- 
ing literary men to subscribe to this Institute and Society beyond 
all others ; as they will not only have all the benefits and profits 
arising from their own subscriptions, but participate in the capital 
fund, which, there can be no doubt, will be augmented by dona- 
tions, legacies, and endowments. Suchadvantages as these ought 
to be duly appreciated by all connected with science and literature, 
and it_ only remains for those in whose behalf the Institute is 
founded, to give it that support which will ensure them an honour- 
able position in proportion to its success. We heartily wish the 
Atheneum Institute prosperity. 


SALARIES OF AcTors.—The next remarkable circumstance 
connected with the poverty of the stage in the way of talent is the 
singular coincidence, that there never was a period when actors 
were so lavishly paid or when the expenses of management ranged 
so high. It would appear that salaries increase as desert dimin- 
ishes. Perhaps the scarcity of even the inferior article has a ten- 
dency to put a sort of famine price upon it. In the time of the 
Kembles, £20 a week was considered an enormous salary. John 
Kemble had £12 a week; Munden never had more until he reached 
his famous farewell night ; Mrs. Glover's salary, in her best days, 
never exceeded £10 a week, but lately at the Haymarket, we be- 
lieve it was advanced to £16 or £18; Farren, when he made his 
great hit, and sprang into the highest place in the profession, had 
only £18. Mark the contrast between those palmy days and the 
present and recent times. Macready beginning successfully, and 
labouring assiduously, gradually worked upwards from £30 a week 
to £40 anight. Mr. Wright, for some years enjoying a salary of 
£30 a week at the Adelphi, transfers his services to the Princess's 
at a salary rising, in three years, to £45 a week. Miss Woolgar, 
it is understood, receives £18 a week ; Mr. Buckstone, £25; Mrs. 





Fitzwilliam, £20 ; and the Keeleys, £40. When Power, our lost ad- 
mirable comedian, used to appear latterly at the Haymarket, he 
received, forabout an hour's performance ina rollicking Irish 
farce, the prodigious sum of £120 a week. To say the least of it, 
these are rich rewards for the few who contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the stage. The church, the bench, the army, the navy, 
even cabinet ministers themselves, may envy the happy fortune of 
the actor. When we add to these charges the other current ex- 
penses of a theatre, it becomes a matter ef astonishment by what 
sorcery the managers of these costly establishments contrive to 
keep their doors open. The regular charges at Drury Lane were 
about £210 per night, and frequently exceeded that amount. The 
ordinary expenditnre ot the Haymarket ranges nightly, according 
to the weight of the engagements, from £100 to £180.—- West. 
minster Review. 


THe ANOMALOUS PosITION OF SHAKSPERE.—In all Cole- 
ridge’s profound and eloquent’ Criticisms on “ Shakspere ” there 
is nothing which gives us so full a conception of the great subject 
as the ejaculation with which he closes a clear and beautiful ana- 
lysis of one of the plays— Wonder-making Heaven, what a man 
was this Shakspere!” It has, doubtless, occurred to many that 
the strongest thinkers of modern times have all been more or less 
impressed in the same manner as Coleridge. It would seem as if 
those who had reached the peaks upon the hills of thought nearest 
to that from which Milton surveyed, in wonder and astonishment, 
the “ live long monument” of Shakspere, had each gazed but to 
marvel—had seen from theiraltitudes a boundlessness and grandeur 
which men beneath them could not see, and felt that they could 
only wonder. Thus Chalmers’s visionary eye saw the “ intellectual 
miracle,” Shakspere, rising up in vastness before and beyond the 
rugged peak on which he stood; and Wilson’s eagle gaze could 
only catch “ the outline and the wondrous indication of a mind 
more wondorus far;” while Landor, with all his fine appreciation 
of ancient and modern greatness, proclaims that— 


“In poetry there is but one supreme, 
Mighty and beauteous. ” 


These are, in substance, but the utterances—the involuntary 
ejaculations, as it were, ofall profound thinkers who have turned 
their intellectual eyes toward the vast domain over which the 
player in the reign of Queen Bess holds indisputable sway. Carlyle 
has deemed it strange that the world had no higher work for Burns 
to do than “ gauge beer ;” and while we may take the liberty of 
doubting whether that was, in any true sense, his work at all, it 
has always seemed to us a muchmore wonderful thing, that the 
best head in this world of ours—a world that has been so full of 
stern realities ever since the Fall—should have worn at one time 
a stage cap, and perhaps been bedaubed with whitening for the 
“ Ghost ” in “ Hamlet.” It will not get us out of the bewilder- 
ment into which we are thrown by the recollection that Shakspere 
was a stage-player when his greatest works were written, merely 
to think that he came upon the stage of human life at a time when, 
the people were importunate for dramatic entertainments, and when, 
to use the language of one of his latest commentators, “ the drama 
was a power in the social life of England.” We find nothing in 
that to account for the apparently anomalous connection of a 
knowledge of humanity never excelled, and a genius unapproach- 
able with the vagaries of theatrical life, any more than we find an 
association between the genius of Bunyan and the fact of his being 
a tinker. Welook upon Shakspere asa phenomenon, both as 
regards his gifts of intellectual power and the medium through 
which that power was evolved and brought before mankind Too 
much importance has been attached to the influence of the drama 
in its rude state upon the mind of Old England at the time of 
Shakspere’s appearance. The most that can be made of it will 
goa very little way in enabling us to account for the form in 
which his genius found expression. That genius is always sufli- 
cient to let us forget the vehicle ; and the mystery of his being at 
once the writer of stage plays and of things which are the greatest 
and truest chapters in the book of life that were ever written by 
uninspired man, will not be much affected by a consideration of 
the state of the pro-Shaksperian drama or the social life of Eng- 
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land in the poet’s days. For as he has, in one sense, no indivi- 
duality, and is so much an omni-presence of humanity in all ages and 
circumstances, to spend labour and thought upon the conventional 
usages and social features amid which he passed his personal exist- 
ence, these, constituting but a small part of the great whole of his 
life wisdom, seems to us all but fruitless. It is curious, however, 
to think that this man, who was engaged in polishing a mirror in 
which human nature, in all its various forms, ard the human 
heart to its deepest depths, were to be reflected, was really less 
known to those who crushed his elbow in the streets of London, 
or had dealings with him at Stratford, than he is to us. A few, 
doubtless, found him a pleasant companion over a cup of October, 
or sack posset, and some few more knew him as the possessor of a 
genial nature, and a “gentlemanly wit.” The Earl of South- 
ampton, and, it may be, a few others of his contemporaries, admired 
his readiness and sweetness of versification, and commended his 
fancy ; but the mask he wore was impenetrable to all. Of those who 
might have been supposed most likely to appreciate his works, 
there was not one found to collect them at his death, and scarcely 
any of his contemporaries noticed his existence at all. _BenJonson 
doled out a certain modicum of something like patronising praise, 
and doubtless thought he was helping to perpetuate his name; 
but where, amid that glorious circle which surrounded the 
throne of Elizabeth, do we find one who considered the poet of 
humanity anything more than a popular player, whom the queen 
had more than once honoured by a“ bespeak,” and who was in 
many respects a favourite among “ her majesty’s servants ? ” 
The result of all this ignorance of Shakspere’s personal exis- 
tence, so deep and without a single reliable piece of information 
to shed a ray of light into it, that we could easily conceive of some 
bold and ingenious critic of the future age setting himself to prove 
that our ideas of him, and our speculations regarding his personal 
or relative position, have been quite erroneous and absurd. It 
has taken us two centuries to climb to the point from which we 
can catch a glimpse of his mighty intellectual outline, and now 
that outline is the herizon beyond which we scarcely see. It 
stretches over a world of thought, and we merely scan and ex- 
patiate upon certain parts of it which seem to have a stronger 
light thrown upon them from the characteristics of the age in 
which we live. But at best we are looking not at the man 
Shakspere, but a portion of a variety of thought, feeling, and 
passion, which absorbs all considerations of the individual. ‘There 
is something interesting, too, in the fact that not only the men 
of the poet’s own days, but many who succeeded them, have 
chronicled every item of information, every scrap of history or 
tradition bearing upon those who make up the muster-roll of our 
sovereigns and warriors, while they have nearly all failed to see 
that “ the founder of another dynasty ” was giving, or had given, 
glory to the reigns of kings and perpetuity to the language of the 
English race.— Westminster Review. 





POETRY 
THE BROKEN CHORD. 


A maiden sits in her leafy bower, 

Flowers spring up to her feet ; 

Her hair falls golden in the sunshine, 

The very air ismusical with song of birds; 

But her eye is rayless, her hands fall lifeless at her side, 
There is no music in her soul; 

The fundamental chord in life’s harmony is broken. 
She feels not the richness of the sun’s rays, 

No inner sense responds to the melody of nature ; 
For her the flowers have no sweetness, 

Her soul is dark, and cold, and drear, the day is dim. 
He is false. 

All truth is clouded o’er to her, 

And this divinely-governed universe 

A chaos of chance, confusion, and fell spirits, 
Mocking the sight by false visions of happiness, 





And laughing weird laughter at their work. 
Heartless ambition, cold brutish selfishness, and fierce passions, 
Like to beasts of prey, 
Are the characteristics of her kind. 
Love, tis false, it dwells not here below ; 
There is no music on earth but deceitful sounds, which burst 
into derision as they are realized ; 
Harsh discord and grating noise are the key-notes of mortal 
life. 
Love, O that is a seraph from above ! : 
Hush, maiden, pray, doubt not, mayhap t'is but to try thy faith 
in “him who sits above the cherubims.” 
Pray, and “ peace will descend like a dove” upon the 
That step, O can it be 
. « «+ Mausie, enters by her ear, and thrills her 
being into harmony ; 
The air is sweet with summer's riches. 
Sun, thou glorious luminary, 
O! How thou lovest to warm the soul with thy golden fire ; 
Earth, air, sky, surely ye answer to each other, 
There is harmony e’en here below ; 
For to one note in life’s music, 
All nature joins in concert. 
A—B—A O—T—y. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Own CorRRESPONDENT AT MANCHESTER.—We received no 
letter this week, noticing Jullien’s or Harris’s concert. There 
must be some mistake. 

Leeps.—We shall be glad to receive correspondent’s communi- 
cation. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


J. R., Stonegate, York ; J. M.W. and Co., Glasgow; S.W. K.M. 
Crieff; R. F., Whalley; R. N., Bury St. Edmund’s; Herr L., 
Liverpool; Miss G., Fermoy; J. E. W. R., Monmouth; F §&., 
Darlington; T. P., Beccles; Messrs. H. and M., Edinburgh. 





NEVER FAILING REMEDY. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, - 


(CERTAIN Remedy for Scorbutic Humours, and an astonishing 
Cure of an old Lady, Seventy years of Age, of a Bad Leg. Copy of a letrer 
from Messrs. Walker and Co., Chemists, Bath. To Professor Holloway, dear Sir, 
Among the numerous cures effected by the use of your valuable medicines in this 
neighbourhood, we may mention that of an old lady living in the village of Preston, 
about five miles from this city. She had ulcerated wounds in her ley for many years 
and lately they increased to such an alarming extent as to defy all the usual) re- 


medies; her health rapidly giving way under the suffering she endured. In this 
distressing condition she had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, and by the assist- 
ance of her friends, was enabled to persevere in their use, until she received a 
perfect cure, We have ourselves been greatly astonished at the effect on 80 old a 
person, she being above 70 years of age. We shall be happy to satisfy any enquiries 
as to the authenticity of this really wonderful case, either personally or by letter. 

A private inthe Bath Police Force, also, has been perfectly cured of an old scor- 
butic affection in the face, after all other means had failed. He states that it is 
entirely by the use of your Ointment, and speaks loudly in its praise. 

We remain, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 

April 6th, 1852, (Signed) WALKER & Co, 
The Pills shou!d be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the followingcases : 
Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago Seurvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Burns Chilblains E'ephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Sealds Ulcers 
Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 

toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 

Flies ings Skin-dise ises 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, (near Temple 
Bar,) London ; and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers mm Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots at Is. 14d., 28. Od., 4s, 6d., 1ls., 22s., and 33s, 
each, There is a considera le saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot. 
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JULLIEN’S GRAND OPERA, 


” from the hand of M. Jun11Een was to be desired and to be expected. We now have it in a form that does not disappoint us; and self-interest, in 
as gratitude in looking to the past, might alone induce the English public to help forward, with their hearty countenance, a man of genius 
his proper sphere.—Britnnnia, 21st August, 1852. 


A “Grand Opera 
looking to the future, as well 
who is advancing earnestly into 





“PIETRO IL GRANDE.” 
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O Heav’n! hear my prayer! 
Spare, oh! spare 
One forlorn, 
Left to mourn, 
With no heart-her woes to share! 
Ah, me! Far from home 
Forced to roam, 


None have I, 
Save to lay me down and die! 
Onee hope was shining o'er me, 
And pleasure smiled before me, 
Each day did joy restore me, 
And life flow’d gently-by ! 
But hope now hath flown, 





Oh! Heav’n! liear nity pray’r, hear my pray’r! Spare, oh, spare one for - lorn, Hope on earth And life’s last light is gone! 
amoroso ROMANZINA. 
<= “ ae ‘ Leave me not, leave me not, O stay! O stay !—One moment stay! 
-+9 <= wi Without one kind look or sigh! Perhaps this hand I press 
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Leaveme _ not! 


leave me not, with-out one 





sigh ! 


kind word or 


Thou, my star and treasure only! 
Wanting thee, my life were lonely 
Leave me not; leave me not, 
Or leave me here to die! 


In death's cold grasp may soon remain ! 
Those eyes no more may bless 
My soul with light again ! 
me not! leave me not! 





MARITIME MELODY. 

















andantino 
ayn i —— fe —— Beloved Zaardam, The heav’n unites 
wv ~ x at p H Fair smiling home! With earth and sea, 
—s- Whence peace and joy A Paradise 
uv e ar leloe "TV yp V7 Ne’er seek to roam! To make of thee! 
Be «saved Zaar----- dam! fair smi -- ling home! whence peace and joy 
andante SCENA. 
fe Farewell, farewell, thou humble cot, Beneath thy roof no fears I knew, 











Nor anxious thoughts with me did dwell; 
We part—this heart remains with you, 
My humble cot, farewell, farewell! 


These hands with pride have toil’d to raise! 
On earth to me, what othér spot 
Can lend thecharm of tranquil days? 











Oh, kear be-loved master, 


hear! 


Thefriend who long has serv’d thee well, 


Awake from this hour’s fatal dream; 
The voice of an empire obey! 

The light of her glory beseem, 
And turn not from her hopes away! 


Oh! hear beloved master, hear 

The friend who long hath served the well. 
Unto his words, oh! turn thine ear, 

Nor against his fervent prayer rebel. 
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Yes, thou’rt 


is 


gone, and gone for 


2 Sp 


ev---er. 


Their Emperor hopeless pines. 


Catherine, I know not where to seek thee; 
An Emperor !—Yet, ah! why? 


In vain on thee I call! 
The guests in crowds assemble, If I alone must sigh 
And gladness reigns around. a* And dream of joys no more! 
Yet ’mid the gay and glittering throng Ss Ss 2 2 2 
Yes, thou'rt gone, and gone for ever! 
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Zeal and patriot love that souls make strong 
Peace and freedom for your cause have won! 
While high gallant deeds all nation’s own, 

Shall fame resound your power and glory! 


Sons of Russland famed in story ! 
Firm of heart, sincere, unchanging, 
Ne’er from truth or valour ranging, 

Honour’s star still shines before you! 





Sons of Russland fam'd in story, Firm of heart, sincere, un -- -- changing, 
allegro COSSACK WAR SONG. With ruthless hand we strike the foe! And should some trembling wretch, 
x r Our home is on the battle plain, With lifted hand, for pity pray, 
—— r 2 — + _ Where groans arise ’mid heaps of slain! And plead for wives and babes, 
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With | ruth ---- -- less 





sword we strike 


Left sad and lonely, far away; 
Shall we, io softness mov’d, our ma. 
shame? 
No, no!— 


Death to all—no mercy show! 

When the cannon roars around, 

And deep thunders shake the ground, 
Thro’ the flame and smoke we ride 
Dealing death on every side! 





Enstrumental Music. 


Opinions of the Press. 














From the TIMES. 


M. Jur1t1en’s new opera, Pietro it Grande, was represented for the thira time on Saturday night. The 
i on closer i a strong testimony in its favor. Instead of three encores there were 
> 





Us) 
four, on both occasions; and on both the audience remained till the end. There is, to speak faithtuily, much to 
admire in Pietro it Grande. In the first act, the choruses of sailors and vinandieres, the madrigal, the ecena of 
Peter, and the Muscovite hymn: in the second, the banquet scene, including Menzikoff’s drinking song, and 
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VALSE HOLLANDAISE. 


ik’s Cossack war-song, the quartet, duet for Catherine and Peter, and septet ; in the third, Catherine's 
prayer, Lefort’s romance, with double-bass obligato, and the dramatic scene for Kossomak and the conspirators ; 
these, with the waltz and Hollondaise (act 1), and the mazurka (act 3), are fair proots of M. Jultien’s talent as a 
dramatic composer. That the opera, having so many good things to recommend it, will become a favorite with 
the public, can hardly, we think, be doubted. 


From the EXAMINER. 


Our space compels us to give but a brief account of the details, and we must cortent ourselves with merely 
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the chief musical features. The chorus of the vivandieres of the dockyard behind the scenes, is 
extremely pleasing ; and Madlle. Anna Zerr’s opening cavatina, **O mio gentil,’’ is gracetu'ly written, and the 
variations written for a voir d’erception, light and sparkling. A madrigal, *‘ In sen deli’ amista.”” was 1e- 
demanded, and after it comes the great feature of the opera, a hymn, * bi Muscovia letti fig i,” iounded on a 
Russian melody, which was sung by Signor Tamberlik and the chorus. This, also, was most unanimously 
encored. In the ineilental ballet, Jullien has introduced a waltz which eclipses all hia former Terpsichorean 


productions, 
From the LITERARY GAZETTE. 


M. Juturen’s Pietro il Grande was at length brought out at the Roral Italian Opera on Tuesday, the de!av 
having added to the public curiosity concerning an event so novel. The performance has proved that M. Jullien 
is capable of higher employment than a leader of light Terpsichorean harmony. No one has ever disputed 
M, Jullien’s great taste both as a melodist and harmonist, or his original talent for music ai description in snort 
pieces. His astonishing tertility of ideas, and facility in metre and rythm, which is the charm of orchestral, as 
well as poetical combinations, were universaliy acknowledged ; but his astonishing capacity in these respects 
created a presentiment amongst your every-day critics that here was his forte, and that. if he tried a higher 
flight, he would break down, Just as it was said how could Moore, however ** sweetiy attuned.”’ enter into the 
lists with Scott and Byron, it was said how cou!d Jullien enter tne lists with the anthors of Masuiei/o and The 
Prophete? He has done so, h«wever, and though resembling none of-his compeers, has proved himseif as 
genuine poetical blood as either of thems 


From the MUSICAL WORLD. 


Pietro il Grance was repeated on Saturday and Tuesday, for the third and fourth times. The success ofthe 
last performance was greatly superior to any of the preceding. Indeed, the attendance on Tuesday was one of 
the most brijiiant and ashionabie of the Season—despite the time of year, whev the town is near! em)ty~and 
the reception oi the opera throughout Was nothing short of enthusiastic. Jofen was recalied after each act, 
and the fas orite pieces, the Madrigal, Russian Hyman, and Quatuor, were encurs* with vehemence. The weekly 
journals have proved themselves strong in faith and appreciation, as may be gathered trom the notices we have 
supplied elsewhere. The success of Pietro it Grande is beyond ali dispute, and we have no dou) t it will prove, 
for many yeass te come, one of the most attractive operas in the splendid repertory of the Koyal Italian Opera 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—NEXT FRIDAY, JAN. 21, 
will be performed, MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. Vocalists—Madame [iv- 
rentini, Miss Deakin, Miss Dolby, Miss F. Huddart, Mr. Lockey, Mr, J. A. Novello, 
and Mr. Weiss. The orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will 
consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 708 performers. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 
10s. 6d. each. The;Subscription is one, two, or three guineas per annum,’and f.r the 
past two years has included 11 concerts. Tickets obtained aud subscriptions received 
at the Society’s office, No. 6 in Exeter Hall. : 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


HE Series of Concerts for the Season of 1853, will take 
place in Exeter-hall, commencing in March, The arrangements with regard 
to the orchestra and chorus, will be on the same scale as last year. The Directors, 
anxious to carry out the views set forth in ther original prospectus, of affording 
opportunities for the exeeution of music of the highest order, are in treaty with a 
distinguished German Co nposer, who, with Dr. Wylde, will conduct the concerts, 
Subscribers to the Concerts for the Season « f 1853, will have the refusal of seats in 
the New Philharmonic Hall, which is intended to be a building of the most appro- 
priate kind, and will be opened for the season of 1854. By order of the Directors. 
201, Regent-s:reet, Dec. 13, 1852. 


MADAME PLEYEL, 


ON her return to England, will give a SOFREE MUSICALE on 
MONDAY, JAN. 31, at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS.  Vocalists~ 
Madame Fiorentini, Miss Alleyne, Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Weiss. 
Madame Pleyel will perform on the pianoforte a Selection of Classical and Mo'ern 
Works. Violin, M. Sainton; vioioncello, Sig. Piatti; Conduct r, Mr. Frank Mori. 
Commence at 8 o’clock. Regerved seats, 10s. 6d. each; tickets, 7s.; at Cramer, 
Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, and all Musicsellers. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH’S ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, 


VERY Evening at Eight o’clock. Stalls, 3s. (which can be 
secured at the box-office every day from Eleven to Four); .Area, 2s.; Gallery, 
Is. A Morning Performance every Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o’clock. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


hb NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


MESSRS. HAITE & LEACH, Musical Instrnment Makers to 
Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, have REMOVED from 13, Clifford-street, 
Bond-street. to 7, NEW COVENTRY-STREET, ‘Leicester-square, in which ex- 
tensive premises their friends and patrons will find a large assortment of Military 
and Orchestral Instruments, including the various inventions of M. Halari, at very 
moderate prices. 


ORIAWA, WORDS BY TENNYSON, 


(THE GIPSEY. WHY LOOKS THE BRIDE SO PALE? 
LOVE LAUGHS at LOCKSMITHS, Composed by J. F. DUGGAN, are now 
published at Campbell, Rausford, & Co.’s, 53, New Bond-street. 
CARL HOCHST—The latest compositions of this popular composer comprise — 
Valse, ‘Les Fleurs du Printemps,” 43, 
Valse, ‘‘ Les Fruits d’Automne,” 4s. 
Galop, ‘‘ Le Postilion,” 3s. 
all splendidly illustrated by Brandard. 
Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 53, New Bond-street, 
CHARLIE YET!—Miss Dolby’s latest Jacobito ballad, is just published by 
Campbell, Ransford, & Co., 53, New Bond-street, price 2s. 6d. 
JOSEPH F. DUGGAN.—All this popular composcr’s Pianoforte Works may be had 
at his publishers, Messrs. Campbell, Ransford, & Co., 53, New Bond-strect. 
OH! LOVELY EYES!—Samuel Lover's new ballad is just published by Campbell! 
Ransford, & Co., 53, New Bonc-street, price 2s. _— , etn 




















Now Ready, New Annual Publication, 
FIRST NUMBER, 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, & ALMANACK, 


AND 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR. 


ONTENTS :—1, Almanack; 2, Royal Academy of Music 

Calendar ; 3, List of Musical Societies throughout the Kingdom ; 4, List of 

Music Published throughout the year 1852; 5, Addresses of Musical Professors, &c , 

throughout the Kingdom. Price 1s,, by post 1s. 6d.; Subscribers’ copies will be 

poo tm by post or otherwise, on receipt of stamps for the amount sent to the 
’ 


Rupatt, Roser, ann Carte, 100, New BonD-sTREET, 
Sole Patentees of the only Council and Prize Medal Flutes, 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


THE whole of the Music as Performed at the Faneral of the 
Duke of Wellington, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Edited by JOHN GOSS, Organist 
of St, Paul’s, 10s. 6d, bound in cloth. May be had singly, Goss's New Anthem, 
“If we believe,” 2s. 6d., and Dirge, ‘ And the Kio said,” ending with Handel’s 
Dead March in Saul, 3s.; and the other pieces may be had separately. 


Addison and Co., 210, Regent-street. 


THE WHITE SLAVE. 


PIvE Songs anda Duet, from the Incidents in this celebrated 
Work. are now Published. Words by J. E. CARPENTER, Nusic by GEO, 
LINLEY, and J. L. HATTON. Songs, 2s.each, Duet, 3s, 


Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent Street. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ LE SOUVENIR, 


RICE 2s. 6d. Just published, Mr. Richards’ last Pianoforte 
piece; and, by the same popular Composer, ‘‘ Eva,” arranged for the Piano 
forte. price 2s. 6d. Also, 3rd edition.of Mr. O>sborne’s most successful Pianoforte 
piece, entitled “‘ Evening Dew,” and his newest composition, ‘THE SUNBEAM, 
whieh promises to rival the “ Pluie de Perles” and‘ Evening Dew” in popularity 
s. each. Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 


TO THE HEADS OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, &. 


AMIL‘ON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 
FORTE. Edited by CZERNY. 33rd edition, 48 large folio pages, 4s. 

It is sufficient to say that the present edition is the 33rd edition to stamp it with 
the genuine mark of excellence, It really deserves all the popularity it enjoys.”— 
Sunday Times, 

“The veries: child may learn from Hamilton’s book.”—Berwick Warder. 

‘A complete grammar for the pianoforte studen’.’"—Morning Advertiser. 

“This book is unapproachable.”—Dublin World. 

Re A pelle might become profieient by attending to its directions.”—North Wales 
Chronicle. 











AMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 3,500 MUSICAL TERMS, 
edited by JOHN BISHOP. 39th edition, price 1s. . 
“There are many hundreds of words in this dictionarythat I cannot find in others, 
which cost me ten times more money.”—Vide Looker-on, No. 11, 3rd series. 


N.B. Observe! 39th editicu of Hamilton’s Dictionary of Musical Terms, price Is, 


DAME DURDEN QUADRILLES, introduced in the New 
Pantomime at the Theatre Roya’, Drury-lane, by J. BLEWITT, Esq. (with 
‘‘The Dances of the Season,” 


splendidly illustrated title), 3s. 


OPULAR VOCAL DUETS, by the Author and Composer 
of “WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING?” Tuscan Girls; Crown- 
ing the Sea; The Flower Gatherers ; Sing, sweet Sister ; The Stream and the Willow ; 
The Wandering Stars; Happy Days; Murmuring Sea; The Midnight Sea; ’Tis 
Music hath the Magic Power; Peaceful Nights; There’s a Sweet’ Wild Rose; We 
are T'wo Forest Nymphs; Tell me where is beauty found; Tell me where do Fairies 
dwell; Voices of the Night; Why do you watch the lone, lone deep? A voice frem 
the baad The Gipsy Countess, and What are wild waves saying? 23. 6d. and 
3s. each, 


WELSH AIRS, by BRINLEY RICHARDS.— The only 

authentic and modern editions of the Welsh Airs by th’s Suingephe Artist 
are those published by Robert Cocks & Co., i.e.—Recollections of Wales, 8 Nos., 
each 3s.; also by the same—La Reine Blanche, graad galop, 4s.; The Vision, 2s. ; 
The Angel’s Song, 2s. 


HE QUADRILLES OF THE SEASON.— The GIPSY 
QUADRKILLES. By STEPHEN GLOVER. Piano Solo, 33.; Duets, 4s. 
These highly fanciful and spirited Quadrilles have already attained a wonderful 
yopularity, rivalling the long celebrated and still favourite “ Lancers.’”’?’ The Gipsy 
Quadrilles are played everywhere, are at once brilliant and easy of execution, and 
are the subject of frequent encores, 


London: Rosent Cocxs & Co., New Burlington-st., Publishers to the Queen, 
N.B. Their Musical Almanac for 1853 to be had gratis of any music seller. 
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